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Teaching Technique with the 
Spencer Delineascope 


Today’s treasure chest of pictures is an almost 
bettomless one. News weeklies, travel maga- 
zines, educational publications, photographs, 
post cards and lantern slides yield a wealth of 
material which can be magnified vividly and 
dramatically in the classroom by means of this 


Spencer Combination Delineascope. 


This type of instrument is rapidly being 


recognized as the logical teaching aid in current 


events, history, geography, art, and many othe 
subjects. Material is always available and at 
no cost. Indifference is transformed to eager 
interest when students summarize their projects 
by opaque projection. Grade school children 


enjoy operating the instrument. 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity will be 
glad to arrange a demonstration. Or, if you 
prefer, we will send you an illustrated foldei 
upon request. Write Dept. W12. 


Spencer Lens Company 
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_ SATISFY 
FUTURE MAGELLANS 


TRAVEL via the picture route... pictures of far places, 
strange lands and customs... help to satisfy the inner 
desire of young adventurers... make geography lessons 


vivid and vitally interesting. 

In teaching any subject, to pupils of any age, BKL 
BaLopTicon projected pictures—make every instruction 
period more interesting ... make learning a pleasure ..and 
lessons unforgettable. 

B&L Batopticons are available for projecting still 
films, lantern slides, photographs, clippings and even actual 
objects and specimens. Write for descriptions and prices. 
Ask for catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 695 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB Bi 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION = «© = «© © © #© @ @ 
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Now &eey School Con Afford 
TALKING MOTION PICTURES 





New Low-Cost Sound Projectors are within the reach of All 


Many hundreds of schools have adopted the new Amprosound 


Projectors. Their low prices have brought them within the reach of 
every budget. With these remarkable can project 
sound pictures inexpensively—anywhere moment’s 


new models 


and at a 


you 


notice! 


You simply set up the machine, plug it im and turn it on. It is as 
simple as that! All controls are centralized on one convenient illu 
minated panel. Threading has been simplified so that it is as easy 


the novice can 


radio. 


Truly merest 
as a 
Ampro’s new 


as on the ordinary silent projector. 
operate these new units 


Another important feature 


easily 


of 


as 


Models X and Y is 


the extreme quietness of operation. There is none of the customary 
objectionable loud hum. When you are right next to the projector 
itself you are scarcely conscious of its operation. The proof of all 


this is the fact that no or “blimp” is required to cover thi 
projector when it is being operated. 

Convenient portability is another characteristic of the 
Amprosound models. These machines packed in a 
moments’ time—they swing into operation as easily and as quickly 


as a portable typewriter! 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


case 


new 


can be few 


Ampro Corporation, 2839 N. Western Ave. Chicago, III. 





MANY OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES! 


In addition, the new Amprosound Units offer numerous other special 
features and advantages that make them today’s greatest sound projector 
values. These include: A Quick-Cleaning Optical System; Economical 


Operation, 


fied Desi 
nd fast 


prices so 


g afford to be 


longer 


ipon be 


gn it 1s 


with the standard pre-focused projection lamps; 


all 


Automatic 
that now 


Rewinding. And to top these are the new 
even the most infrequent user 
without efficient sound 


full details. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


projection equipment. 
low for 


New Simpli- 
just mechanically impossible to tear film perforation— 
low 
of sound films can no 
Send 


Model *'X equipped with 60 cycle A.C. motor, including 
1600 foot reel, 8” dynamic speaker, complete accessories $275 
and cords comes in one ease all weighing only 
49 lb oe wr er6.e eng eOiw 6 ond ace ee eee 
Model “Y equipped with Universal A.C.-D.C. motor for 
both silent and sound film speeds, including complete 
vecessories and cords, with 12” dynamic speaker, comes 
n 2 compact cases ee ee 
Model “‘Y” also is available in one case, complete accessories, with 8” 
speaker Can also be obtained Reverse and Still Picture Button at 
slight extra cost 


Please send me the new 1939 Am 


CL) 
) 
U) 
O 


ro 7 1am particularly interested in: 
New Amprosound Models “Ke, "X” an Jaen 


Ampro 16 mm. Silent and Doaraeiibte to Sound Sremrers 

All Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projectors including Ampro-Are 

Ampro 16 mm. Continuous Projectors (for Displays— World’ Fair 
and Convention Exhibits) 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 








State. 
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The Film Evaluation Project 


ig VIEW of the most auspicious beginning last Spring, the 
project for a national evaluation by teachers of films used 
in their own classrooms will be substantially extended during 
this school year. The March-to-June experimental effort 
brought in thousands of Score Cards from more than 300 
teachers in 36 States, on 1095 different films. Our new plans 
contemplate a Judging Committee of a thousand teachers. All 
present judges will hear from us shortly by direct mail. 

The first elementary data to be printed on results so far will 
appear in the forthcoming 15th edition of “1001 Films.” An 
entirely new feature of that edition will be a complete Alpha- 
betical Listing of the nearly 5000 films appearing in the body 
of the book under subject classifications. This alphabetical 
list will indicate the 1095 films so far evaluated. One * after 
a film means that at least one Score Card has been received 
on that film. Two ** mean that Score Cards in file are fairly 
numerous. Three *** mean that the Score Cards are approach- 
ing the number needed for a significant rating of the film from 
multiple teacher judgments. 

Each teacher on the Judging Committee this year will 
receive free copy of the new “1001 Films”. The alphabetic 
listing will permit checking off those films already evaluated by 
the teacher, and will also show the films on which Score Cards 
are most needed. As the *** films reach the quota needed for 
a reliable composite rating, all judges will be advised and will 
omit scoring said films thereafter. 


An Addition 


HE EpvucatTionat Scrren plans to add an Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of Ten. We want it thoroughly representa- 
tive of and satisfactory to the field, and it should therefore 
be elected by the field as well as the magazine. To this end 
we sent ballots to twenty-four outstanding leaders in visual 
instruction—eight in the West, eight in the Mid-West, eight 
in the East and South. Within ten days, 18 of the 24 ballots 
came back, and the rest are expected soon. Announcement of 
the new Board will be made in October. 


An Enlargement 


W* suspect that our enlarged department “The Literature 
in Visual Instruction—A Monthly Digest”, formerly 
called “Among the Magazines and Books”, will be emphatically 
approved by many readers. We invite your careful perusal 
of same and your reaction by mail, if and as the spirit moves. 
Address Miss Etta Schneider, the new Departmental Editor. 


Something New in “Surveys” 


HE Roberts survey of the status of visual instruction pro- 

jection in the schools of Illinois, presented in this issue, 
impresses us as the sort of thing greatly needed for all the 
48 states. Among the many questionnaire 
made in various areas, this one is more or less unique (1) 
in showing a return of about 30% on nearly 2000 question- 
naires; (2) in being thoroughly concrete and practical in its 
quest; (3) in keeping the number of questions asked within 
reasonable bounds; (4) in avoiding hypothetical questions to 
which only vague answers can be made and which therefore 
yield statistics of a meaning and value quite uncertain; (5) 


‘ 


‘surveys’ previously 


finally, in being concise, precise, and factual, less pretentious 
and more effective, and thus presenting simply, clearly and 
accurately an actual status quo. 

We hope to offer similar surveys of other States at intervals 
as frequent as possible. A standard questionnaire, the same 
form to be used in all States, would yield data readily tabulated 
into totals for the entire country. Mr. Roberts’ data for 
Illinois are much more complete and informative than any 
previously gathered. A questionnaire similar in size and scope 
would doubtless produce equally reliable results in any State 
in the Union. 


Airlines and Schools 


A TRIO of Marbles from California, father, mother, and 
five-year-old son, visited us this summer in Michigan. 
Arthur L. Marble gives the summer courses in visual instruc- 
tion at the University of Utah. This year he added a novel 
feature to the course which we would pass on to other Directors 
of Visual Courses for judicious imitation wherever the situation 
permits. 

Mr. Marble convinced the authorities at a trans-continental 
airline base at Salt Lake City that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to furnish a 2l-passenger ship with crew for one-hour 
flights by members of his classes, who might wish the ex- 
perience, at the bargain price of $1.00 per head for the hour. 
Seven flights were made during the course, the Director and 
20 students filling the plane for each flight. 

Che benefits to all concerned must be obvious. The students 
gained a visual knowledge of the Great Salt Lake area over a 
100-mile radius obtainable in no other way; and the great 
majority, making their first flight, became real flying enthus- 
lasts. The airline company, at minimum advertising cost and 
effort, achieved 141 whole-hearted boosters for the flying idea 
who will inevitably communicate their glowing convictions to 
thousands of their pupils, all potential customers for the air lines 
immediately or in the very near future. We urged Mr. Marble 
to consider seriously the idea of developing on a nation-wide 
scale such cooperation by the airlines with the visual instruction 
field. There are real and practical values there for both the 
schools and the airlines. 


The Film Estimates 


HIS month marks the completion of 13 consecutive years 

of the Film Estimate service as printed in this magazine 
and elsewhere. More than 5000 theatrical features have been 
covered since September, 1926. Our problem of “space” be- 
comes more serious every year as the visual movement grows, 
despite the increase we have made in the number of pages with 
each succeeding volume. The current volume (XVIII) for 
example, carries 12% more pages in its first 6 issues than the 
corresponding issues of Volume XVII, but space requirements 
are still pressing. 

We plan, therefore, to gain a bit more space, for material 
specifically on our field of visual education in schools, by 
dropping the Film Estimates from the magazine hereafter. 
(This does not apply to the weekly service of Film Estimates 
nor to syndication of same in other publications). Therefore, 
unless there is a very wide and strident chorus of objection 
from our readers, the pages of Film Estimates in this issue 
will be the last to appear in the EpucATIONAL SCREEN. 

N.L.G. 























THE RADIO 
AND 
VISUAL AIDS 


Summarizing the major steps involved and 
equipment used in Cleveland’s remarkable 


adaptation of radio for visual instruction. 


By W. M. GREGORY 


Educational Museum of Cleveland Sch 


NE hundred twenty-three schools are equipped 
with radio receiving sets, projectors, and_ the 
complete set of lantern slide lessons. This forms 
a network that binds closely together the classroom 
work of pupils, teachers, and visual aids. 

The lessons are broadcast from WBOE (41.5 mc) 
which is owned and operated by the Cleveland Board 
of Education. The three radio studios are on the sixth 
floor of the Cleveland Board of Education Building. 
At Lafayette Sehool is located the 500 watt Collins 
transmitter room and broadcasting antenna. The qual 
ity of reception has been reported as satisfactory in 94% 
of the outlets. An increase in the height of the anten 
na will create better reception for all schools. 

The results of the experimental broadcast of radio 
lessons in 15 minute periods have justified the cost and 
extra planning in that the type of supervision has 
changed, courses of study are more mobile and visual 
aids are in active use. 


Lod 





2. One of the Selection Committees. 










EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM 
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itn Pet eee nenedm 
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1. The School Unit. 


1. A school unit for radio visual lessons. A short 
wave high frequency receiver and loud speaker at the 
center, two projectors, the units of lantern slide lessons 
and the scripts. Each elementary public school in 
Cleveland has this equipment ready for use. Radio 
lesson slides in each building (1939) are listed as fol- 





lows: 
Title No. of Units No. of slides 
Art z 68 
\rt—Junior high 2 59 
Elementary Science 6 181 
Geography 6 288 
Geography Maps l 50 
Health and Hygiene 6 67 
Handcraft l 12 
History 3 128 
History Maps ] 25 
Kindergarten Stories l 29 
Safety 4 165 
\dult Education (your child) 2 98 
Social Graphs ] 50 
Writing l 50 
Total 37 1270 


2. Committees select the visual materials and 
prepare the script for each radio lesson. This is the 
art committee consisting of the art director, the art 
supervisor, and a representative of the Educational 
There are twelve committees working to ad- 
just the lessons to pupils. Elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools have special centers for the 
experimental class room work of each committee. The 
visual materials are supplied by the Educational Mu- 
seum for these trial lessons. When the material is 
found to be suitable to the grade level it is then re- 
turned to the Educational Museum to be duplicated 
and organized into lantern slide lesson sets for each 


Museum. 


school in the city. 

The various committees prepare the lesson script 
for the broadcast, the guide sheets for the class room 
teacher and make the necessary adjustments that are 
required for the city-wide use of curriculum materials. 
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3. Visual material is frequently obtained by the 
camera for special use. Captain Roth of the police 
department and Miss Georgiana Downing of Robert 
Fulton School are making a positive safety picture to 
be used city-wide to train pupils to do the safe thing 
at a hazardous crossing. This picture becomes the 
basis of a script that is written at Robert Fulton School 
under the direction of Georgiana Downing, principal, 
and Leslie R. Silvernale, safety supervisor. The script 
thus prepared is used in trial lessons with pupils and 
becomes a definite part of the Cleveland Course of 
Study in safety. The Safety Council of Cleveland and 
other organizations are interested in these broadcast 
lessons. This particular item is only one of the many 
where the camera brings into the classroom local situa- 
tions that have valuable lessons for the entire school 
system. Local materials have been secured in social 
studies, covering voting, street cleaning, water supply, 





3. “Shooting” a scene for a safety picture. 


garbage disposal, sewage disposal, shipping of heavy 
raw materials, and other important civic activities. 

4. Art sketches, graphs, diagrams, charts and 
maps are drawn to fit lessons in history, geography, 
health, elementary science, safety, and other subjects. 
This is a series of simple basic sketches for history 
which have been rotaprinted on thin, clear transolene 
and made into cheap lantern slides so that all classes 
may have the material at the time needed. Special 
artists make the sketches which are approved by the 
various committees. 





4. Series of sketches for history. 
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These simple sketches have proved to be an excel- 
lent aid to all the pupils in a class. This method of 
displaying materials by the lantern slide where all may 
clearly see has been found superior in the radio lessons 
to the use of similar material in a text book. 

5. Assembling duplicate sets of lantern slide les- 
sons to be sent to classrooms in Cleveland for radio 





5. Assembling slides for radio lesson. 


broadcasts. These sets have been selected as above by 
committees and are the basis of radio lessons. The 
slides for each subject are assembled about fifty in a 
slide box. Each box has the slides for a division ; e.g. in 
elementary geography there are six boxes, one each 
for 4B, 4A. 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A. 
exact material required for the grade level of her class. 
The small box is a convenient method of handling the 


This gives a teacher the 


material. 
the slides for various subjects are easily identified. 
It is well to note that all lantern slides used in the 


Cleveland radio lessons are returned at the close of the 


Each subject has its colored labels so that 


spring semester to the Educational Museum for replace 
ments, corrections, changes in the pictorial subjects, ete. 

6. This fifteen minute radio history lesson is jn 
progress in one of the 120 5A history classes of Cleve 
land. It is received from the central station over the 
radio loud speaker at the left. The specially prepared 
map is projected onto the screen in a semi-dark room. 
About 4,500 pupils are receiving this lesson. This is 
a method of using modern tools to put the ideas of the 
course of study into operation in the classrooms of a 
large city school system. ‘This lesson uses a map and 
two or three lantern sldes from the especially prepared 
set of lantern slide lessons which is retained by the 
teacher as a basic set for the semester’s work. The 
lantern slides are always at hand for check up and 
review. There is an added advantage in having ma 
terial selected for the grade level. 





6. A visual-radio classroom. 
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7. This is the regular program for radio lessons 
Each lesson is 15 minutes in length and in each lesso1 
there are silent periods for pupil activity The radio 
lesson is not one of mere passive listening but it pro 
vides frequent opportunity for questions, checking, and 
other activities. 

In the spaces reserved for junior and senior hig] 
schools are broadcasts of current events, discussion of 
modern problems, and other types of activities suited to 
the secondary levels. 

These experiments with visual radio lessons in Cleve 
land have indicated the value of these new tools as fol 
lows: 


High grade mass instruction. 

Exposure to good English. 

Pointed use of maps, charts, and pictures 
Guidance in observation. 


tn + Wh — 


Presentation of new ideas. 
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Time Mon. Tues. Wed. 


10:00 5B History 2B Music 6B English 4B-A 
10:35 Science 


11:00 6B Art 3B-A 


11 :30 For 





Thurs. Fri. 
9:15 6B Spelling 6B Spelling 6B Spelling 6B Spelling 
3 4B 5B-A 2A 


Science Arithmetic 


9 


cn 


Geography 
Jr.-Sr.H.S. 


Programs 
4B Health 


Science Reserved 


1:35 5B Spelling 5B Spelling 5B Spelling Programs 5B Spelling 


2:00' 4B Music 5B Science Your Child lo Junior Primary 


Tryout and his and Senior Safety 
Lesson School High 
2:40 Parents of Schools 
Pre-School 
Children 
o:35 Elem Phys. 
Ed. Tchrs. 
Ist & 3rd 
Tues. 








7. Schedule for radio lessons. 


MEASURING ‘INTANGIBLE’ EFFECTS 
OF MOTION PICTURES 


By LLOYD L. RAMSEYER 


President of Bluftion Colleg: 


Bluffton, Ohic 


T is a generally accepted fact that motion pictures 
are an aid in the teaching of factual informatio 
Many experiments demonstrate clearly the useful 
ness of films for this purpose. It is now vent rally COl 
ceded that if films are properly used in the classrooi 
they will result in a saving of time and energy in teacl 


ing the informational subject matter of the usual cours 


of study. 

We must admit, however, that the communication of 
information is only one of the many aims of instructio1 
in any subject and in any classroom. We want to create 
awareness of problems, desirable social attitudes, clat 
of thinking, and the like. Much less work has been 
done in the measurement of these so-called “intangible” 
results of the use of films than in the measurement 
the increase of factual information. 

The study reported here concerned itself primarily 
with the attempt to reach some of these non-factual ob 
jectives. Motion picture films of the documentary 
type were used. The study consisted of the use of two 
groups of films. 
with the work of the WPA, in which Hands and vari 
ous parts of Work Pays America were used. The second 


In the first group were films dealing 


group dealt with the problem of soil erosion, The Plox 
that Broke the Plains and The River being used. 
Answers were sought to such questions as the fol 
lowing: What effects do such films have on the social 
attitudes of pupils? Do films make individuals more 
conscious of the existence and importance of social 


problems? Do such films aid people to see the social 


Some systematic testing for other than factual 
values derivable from use of documentary films 


implications of situations involving the social problem 

l What effect does such a film have on 
the relative importance which pupils attribute to human 
and fininctal values? Do individuais think more clearly 
and consistently about these problems after seeing a 


In question f 


motion picture than they did before? 

Nearly two thousand individuals in the schools of 
Ohio were included in the experimental and control 
These individuals were enrolled in fourteen 
widely scattered schools in the state of Ohio, the com- 


groups. 


munities chosen representing different population types. 
Subjects ranged from the seventh grade to and includ- 
Only a part of this total group was used 
in the attempt to tind answers to some of the questions. 


Ing adults. 


In connection with attitudes, however, data are avail- 
able from the entire group. 


Movies and Attitudes 


The Payne Fund studies have shown quite clearly 
that theatrical motion pictures do affect the social at- 
titudes of children. Little has been known, however, 
about the effectiveness of less highly dramatic and more 
factual films, shown under school conditions. All 
showings in this study were under normal school con- 
ditions. In all cases but one, sixteen millimeter pro- 
Showings ranged from 
thirty to forty-five minutes in length. 

Attitude tests used were built and scaled by the 
use of Thurstone technique. Two sets of tests were 
One of these measured attitude toward the 


jection equipment was used. 


employed. 
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WPA and was used in connection with the WPA pic- 
tures. A test on attitude toward government help in 
the control of soil erosion was used in connection with 
the soil erosion pictures. 

A total of 784 individuals was in the experimental 
groups which saw the WPA films. They showed a 
shift in attitude in the direction of a more favorable 
attitude toward the WPA as a result of seeing the pic- 
ture. The shift in mean score was from 6.61 to 7.27. 
This change was fifteen times the probable error of 
the difference in means. After a period of two months, 
the difference between the attitude then shown and the 
origina! attitude was still six times the probable error. 

A total of 600 individuals was in the experimental 
group which saw The Plow that Broke the Plains. 
They, to, made a shift in attitude which was in the 
direction expected, more favorable to government help 
in the control of soil erosion. Before seeing the picture 
the median attitude test score was 8.09, which changed 
to 8.42 after seeing the picture. The difference in these 
scores was 11.4 times the probable error. After two 
months, much of the change still remained, the dif- 
ference between the attitude then shown and the ori- 
ginal attitude being 6.9 times the probable error. 

A group of 134 high school pupils saw The River. 
The mean attitude test score of this group was 8.25 
before seeing the picture and 8.53 after seeing it. This 
difference was 7.6 times the probable error. In this 
case no attempt was made to find the retention of the 
attitude change. 

Failure to secure a greater shift in attitude toward 
government help in soil erosion control was partly due 
to the fact that most pupils were originally very much 
in favor of such control. This made further shifts 
difficult to secure. 

Several hundred individuals were included in control 
groups. Tests were given to these groups at the regular 
intervals but no stimulus material was presented. AlI- 
though there was some change of score without the 
picture, these changes were not of statistical significance. 

From these data it is evident that documentary films 
of the type used do change social attitudes, and that 
these changes do have a degree of permanence. 


Movies and Social Awareness 


Change of attitude is some evidence of increased 
awareness to the existence and importance of a social 
problem. Another effort to get at this question was 
made through the use of essay type statements made 
by pupils. Some of these indicate that the individual 
had a better grasp of the significance of the problem 
after seeing the picture than he had before seeing it. 
Some of these statements, made after seeing the WPA 
pictures, follow. 

“I believe the motion picture broadened my understanding 
of the work of the WPA.” 

“It made me feel better toward them because now I know 
what they do and how much good work they do.” 

“These pictures have made me a little less prejudiced against 
the WPA and I now realize some of its good works.” 

“It did make me change my mind in some degree mainly be- 
cause it increased my rather limited understanding and knowl- 
edge of the subject.” 

Some of the statements collected from those who saw 
the soil erosion films provide more clear cut evidence 
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of increased sensitivity to a problem. A few of these 
are quoted below. 

“It made it clear how serious it was. I didn’t think much 
about it when I read about it in the papers.” 

“The picture opened my eyes to things I never knew 
existed.” 

“IT never sensed that the Great Plains were in such a dis- 
tressed situation.” 

“IT have read about the dust storms in the Great Plains but 
I never realized it was such a terrible thing. Something should 
be done about it soon.” 

“The picture showed me that soil erosion problems are too 
big for the individual farmer to handle.” 

“It gave me the idea that soil erosion is a very serious 
problem facing us today.” 

Statements such as these indicate an increased con- 
sciousness of the importance and seriousness of the 
social problem involved as a result of seeing the film. 


Movies and Ability to see Social Implications 


In order to find an answer to this problem a type of test 
was constructed in which a social situation was described 
and then a series of possible results were given. Some 
of those given actually would be results, others would 
not be. Four situations of this kind were included in 
the entire test. One of these is given here as a sample 
of the type of material used. Pupils marked these 
possible effects as either “results,” “uncertain,” ot 
“not results.” 
most important and the three least important results. 


They were also asked to mark the three 


Condition III Some people are unemployed who have never 
been trained to work in factories, to dig with a pick and shovel 
or to do white collar jobs such as clerical and office work. Many 
of these people, however, are good actors, fine musicians, or able 
painters. The government might pay these people, at the 
regular rate for such work, to put on plays, organize and play 
in orchestras, or to beautify public buildings with works ot 
art. If the government does this, then: 

1. Folks who work at other jobs won't be provided fot 
as they should. 
2. It will take large sums of money for things we could 
get along without. 
Some of the finer things of life will be encouraged. 
These people will feel that their art is really worthwhile. 
Many artists, actors, and musicians will come to this 


mn & Ww 


country from abroad, 
6. There will be an increase in the demand for supplies 
for musical instruments. 
These people can furnish necessary clothing for thet 


NI 


children. 

8. The pay of musicians will be lowered. 

9. The public will be entertained by the work of the actors 
and musicians. 

10. These people will have a chance to practice and im- 
prove their art. 


11. The public will become less interested in worthwhile 
things. 

12. Attendance at motion picture theatres will be much 
larger. 


13. More supplies will be sold for painters. 
Artists will have money to buy food for their families 
15. Owners of public halls can rent them for these musical 
entertainments and plays. 

In general, after seeing the picture, pupils were bet- 
ter able to differentiate the results which would prab- 
ably follow the condition described from those which 
would not be results. Changes in ability to pick these 
effects were not phenomenal, but there was a distinct 
trend in the direction of a clearer insight into probable 
consequences of the condition described. In so far as 
the values were concerned, there was a general shift 

(Concluded on page 261) 
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STATUS OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
BY PROJECTION IN ILLINOIS 


By ALVIN B. 


High School, Gilson, Illinois 


HE major purpose of this study 
was to determine not only what is 
being done in the field of visual 

instruction in the state, but how it is 
being done also. School men of today 


interested in 
but 
five years hence. 


being 


are not only 
today, 


what is 
done what 


schools will be 
doing four oO! Thi 


This, of 
course, cannot be accurately determined, 
but supposition can be based 
trends. interested in fur 
thering the cause of visual 


by assisting teachers, principals, or super 


upon certain 
Those who are 


instruction, 


intendents with their particular problems 
in this field, may find the results of this 
study helpful. 

True, a 


number of national surveys 


have been made, but frequently only the 
larger schools were contacted. Thess 
surveys, of course, cannot reveal the 


small schools 
only schools 
owning contacted 
Such a study cannot show the reaction of 
the schools not 
gard to the development of a 


problems pertaining to the 


only. In other studies, 


} 


projectors have been 


owning projectors in re 


° P ' 
visual aid 


program. A national survey cannot pre 


sent the problems of 


it is only wh 


+ ' 
and 


any one State, 


en these local problems ar¢ 
known that real progress can be made. 
The information used in the preparation 
of this article 
questionnaire 
] 


through the 
method. These 
limited 


was obtained 
question 
lich 


were to projectior 


S¢ hools 


naires, W 


material only, were sent to 1987 


or school systems in the state of Illinois, 
with the the 
Chicago and Cook County. 
schools 
contacted also. In all, 
the questionnaire. Of 


schools of 
All private 
accredited 
558 schools returnec 


exception of 


recognized and were 


1 
L 
this number, 315 
reported that they owned projectors and 





were carrying on a visual instruction 
program. Owing to the fact that all 
schools did not check each item, the pet 
CHART I 
Classification of Schools Conducting A 
Visual Instruction P ram 
Number of 0 to 151 to 301 and 
Pupils 150 300 Above Total 
Elementary 23 15 26 64 
High School 15 30 28 103 
Elementary & 
High School 41 37 70 148 
Totals 109 R2 124 315 
Grand Total of All Schools 315 
centage when given (beginning with 
Chart III) is based on the total number 
of replies to each item. Chart I shows 
how the schools were classified and 


grouped according to size. There is a 
fairly even distribution for each classifi- 


cation. From a study of this chart it 


ROBERTS 


Principal Haw Creek Townshi 


An original and significant survey 
of Illinois schools with the excep- 
tion of Chicago and Cook County. 


would seem that the schools of the ele- 
mentary group are not keeping pace with 
the other tw Only sixty-four ele 
nentary schor e] rted : this is approx 
ately 11% f the total number of 
vols report This may be due to 
( ict that te ers have felt that 
vie films and slides were more suited 
the idvancec ides and igh school 
| Ss true ils that ns ( the lowe! 
rades, especially the primary, are just 
¢ ning t mie the n arket 
studying the school group, one 
ve inclit iy that the smaller 
schools art doing more in the field of 
1 educatiot However, one should 
kee mind t ict that twenty-eight 
schools )l pupils or above is a 
higher percentage of the total num 
f that size in the state, than forty 
the hig hools with an enroll 
é f less than 150. In the combined 
gh school and elementary group, one 
sume t t larger schools are 
t active in the use of visual materials 
Ss surpt note in Chart II 
umbet 35m1 projectors (88) 
CHART II—Projec 
= : =“ i) 
35mm Sound 1 
35mm Silent 2 3 15 
16mm. Sound ] 9 15 
16mm Silent 4 9 17 21 
Lantern Slide 5 15 14 
2” x 2” Slide 2 2 
5mm. Film Strip 6 5 16 
Opaque l 6 8 
rOTALS 19 16 58 9] 
vned by the terent school groups. 
However, 61 are silent film, and from 
the comments of the person making the 
eport, practically none of these machines 
is in use Please note that only one 
school expects to buy a 35mm. silent 
ichine Nearly every one of the 35mm 
sound machines are owned by the larger 
ools, and used almost wholly for audi 
torium purposes 
On the basis of the number owned, one 
might say that the lomm. silent is most 
widely used. However, only 31 schools 
are planning to buy the silent machine. 


templating th 


+ ae a 
while 132 are cor e purchase 


sound machines. This is probably due 


to three factors: the price of sound ma 
chines has been greatly reduced during 
the last few years; more sound films are 
now available; and schoolmen are more 


fully convinced of the value of the sound 
film as a teaching aid. 

In regard to the other projectors listed, 
it would seem that these have been pur- 
chased to supplement the movie projector. 
This is not true in all cases, but a check 
2.6 projectors per school 
reporting. In the still projector group, 
the 35mm. film strip and the opaque ma- 
chine rank nearly equal for future pur- 
Since the opaque machine may be 
equipped to handle either lantern slides 
or 35mm. strip film in addition to the 
opaque material this probably accounts 
for its The 35mm. strip film 
projector, is no doubt, being considered 
because of price and better adaptability 
for individual classroom use. The 2”x2” 
lantern slide projector has not been on the 
market long enough for schoolmen to 
become fully acquainted with it. 

In reply to the question “Which of the 
above projectors have you found most 
satisfactory?” a great variety of answers 
It was impossible to tab- 
ulate these, but the great majority re- 
ported, “It depends on what the teacher 


over 


shows 


chase. 


selection. 


was received. 














tors (Owned) 
Bo 2 cy 
g So «OS E E 
Z aR ga Fs Fins 
&. Fas E Zé 
mS &m- BES BER OS 
1 2 3 27 
5 11 3 4 18 61 
11 19 8 8 36 108 
16 19 20 11 38 160 
13 23 10 17 37 134 
2 2 3 4 6 21 
14 13 7 12 27 100 
8 13 2 6 18 6: 
69 100 54 64 183 654 
is trying to do.” It is very encouraging 


to find that educators as a group recog- 
nize the value of other projectors, even 
though the movie is at the present time 
receiving major emphasis. 

A study of Chart III shows that less 
than one-seventh of the schools reporting 
on this item own movie cameras, but 
approximately one-third have made films. 
Over eighty-one percent reporting on the 
use of school-made movies believe that 
will have a place in our visual 
instruction program of tomorrow. The 
glassbead screen appears most widely 
used, the plain white is second, and the 
aluminum-coated is third. 

The section of the questionnaire deal- 
ing with materials owned, materials 
rented, and the source of rented ma- 
terials, was so poorly filled out that the 


they 
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section could not be tabulated. How- 
ever, eighty-eight schools reported us- 
ing the film library of the University 
of Illinois. Fifty-two were securing 
films from industrial concerns. Other 
sources listed by a few schools were 
the Y. M. C. A., the State Department 
of Public Health, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Seventeen schools are using 
the film libraries of other states. 














SIZE OF SCHOOL S. 5 
es es 
School own se 2 
a movie ; 
camera ? No 16 9 24 
Has your is a 
_ > é " 
school made ve + . : 
films ? No 14 4 16 
 epagmamees >pememaae 
use of school Yes aS ° ” 
made movies? No : 3 
cs: + °@+;°+ °° 
Glassbead 9 3 17 
White 5 3 9 
Aluminum-Coated 2 5 
IV 
as 
SIZE OF SCHOOL Fe 
+ <j 
Ba 
Have a director ‘Te = ae 
of Visual Pe 
_Education ? No 18 11 23 
Who’s respon- se 4 15 
a ‘ b- 
i i © rin. 15 5 10 
f ible , if met ‘___ Teacher 2 1 5 
) s > hay — a a 3 
eng nts Yes 13 6 19 
material ? No 6 6 7 
Do students — , 
operate Yes od : mM 
projectors ? No 9 5 9 
Do students : a. + 1 f 
eare for . . 
projectors ? No 16 9 18 


> 
SCTIOOL AND SIZE 
Class 
Room Special 
One 
Number of Two 
times films Three 
were shown Four 
a. ms More 3 
Introduce { 2 
Use of films? Information 16 6 15 
~ Review 2 2 5 
es : 7 
Pre paration Yes 10 9 17 
required of . ‘a p 
students ? No . 3 © 
Is sufficient Yes 15 9 16 
follow up : 3 
given ? No : 1 3 
Do teachers Yes ® 4 6 
get maximum . 
value? No 8 5 13 
Type of movie Silent 6 6 13 
_preferred 7 Sound 7 2 9 
Reg. 400 ft. 11 5 12 
Length of film? Shorter 2 l 
Bead. Longer 2 3 7 
Have you found Yes 10 11 25 
industrial films 4 
satisfactory ? No 4 / 
Have you an . . 
inter-commun- Y€S I a 


icating sound No 15 12 19 
_system ? u 
Have teachers . : 

tried “‘sound- Yes 1 S 

ing” a sile ‘ 

ee No 12 8 14 


High School 





In reply to the statement, “Approx 
imate annual expenditure for visual 
aids”, the answers ranged from 0 to 
$1120. In many instances the higher 
figures evidently included the price of 
machines and other equipment. Many 
schools seem to be depending entirely 
upon free material for the visual pro- 
gram. The annual expenditures most 
frequently given was thirty dollars, and 


__CHART IlI—Equipment 














~ if “ 
“, gee 2 &E 
0 5 - 8, 
ss Ss fs z Ee 
6 5 5 8 2 9 40 
979 
36 21 25 26 27 55 239 = 
7 14 11 10 3 24 g0 
re 230 
28 7 14 14 23 30 150 
30 17 14 28 21 39 193 
a 237 
3 4 3 6 16 44 2 
y TOTALS 
17 13 23 15 12 36 145 
12 9 2 15 15 26 106 
+) yg 5 4 16 56 
{dministratioy 
o) 
nz = 3 «Bs 
$. 3 z : 
7 { l 11 5 
37 0) 9 33 32 51 247 72 
] l l 12 12 28 74 
24 13 12 16 9 19 123 255 
13 7 11 4 6 9 58 
1 17 22 22 19 13 182 
13 7 1 13 12 18 8 we 
12 17 21 19 14 38 150 
ATi 
22 7 5 15 12 23 110 
7 13 15 11 6 19 R2 : 
25 12 11 19 14 11 165 - 
2 7 
vA: =s J =§ 
22 23 195 
15 13 128 323 
l 4 - 49 
3 1s g 15 Gg 
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5 1 3 ~ 28 
2 12 16 3 
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24 19 15 19 15 12 171 996 
5 4 5 3 I 1 31 
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the second in rank was sixty dollars, 
Since the membership fee with the 
University Library is thirty dollars, one 
may assume that the majority of these 
schools are using one and two mem- 
berships respectively. 

One finds that fewer than one tenth 
of the schools have directors of visual 
education, as shown on Chart IV, and 
the majority of these are found in the 
larger schools. Further study of this 
chart shows that in the majority of 
cases the principal is responsible for 
the program, the superintendent is next, 
and the teacher last in this capacity. A 
large majority of the schools depend 
upon students for handling material, 
caring for and operating projectors 

In Chart V one notes that in every 
‘ase the greater number of schools are 
showing materials in individual class- 


rooms. This procedure, of course, is by 


far the best practice if the rooms can 
be darkened so that they are suitable 
for projection purposes. One will also 
note that the great majority of 


show films more than once, the greatest 


number twice. It would seem _ that 
the common use ot the film as a teaching 


aid is for information. The great ma 


jority of schools require student prepar- 
ation and sufficient follow-up to get the 
Howe ver, 


fact that preparation and 


most good from the film 
despite the 
follow-up work is required, sixty 
percent of those reporting feel that the ir 
teachers do not get the maximum val 
from the films used 

Ot the schools reporting on the type 
of film preferred, over sixty percent 
favor the sound film. In the great ma 
jority of cases those who gave reasons 
for their selection stated that the sound 
film made the situation more lifelik 
As to leneth of film. the preference 
was for the standard 400 foot lenet! 


This, however, mav be due to lack of 
experience with films of other lengtl 
Over ninety percent of the schools 
port that they have found industrial 
films satisfactory | a eee 
report using an inter-communicating 
sound systen \ few schools ite 
found it satisfactory to provid seal 
for a silent film, either in the lecture 
form or in a background of musi 
Probably one of the most valuable 
sections of the questionnaire was that 
dealing with teacher training. In Chart 


VI one finds that more than seventy-six 
percent of the people reporting feel 
that the teacher’s lack of training in the 
use of visual aids hinders the develop 


ment of the visual program. Opinion 


is rather evenly divided on the formal 
course in the university or teachers col 
lege and the formal extension cours¢ 


which, would provide the teacher an op 
portunity to experiment with these ma 


terials in her own classroom. It would 
seem that the great majority favor tl 
short, informal course of eight or t 
meetings held in the local school and 


conducted by a well qualified person 
at reasonable expense However, the 
questionnaire called for the type or com 
bination of 
courses preferred. On this basis, the 


tvpes of the course or 


short, informal course ranks third in 
individual preference. 
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Undoubtedly, most of us are interested 9. Industr cerns preparin 8. More attention should be given 
in the outcome of the visual education films for scl hould be encourag to the special uses of visual aids. 
program in the State of Illinois within d to provide 1 best films pos These special uses include assembly 
the next few years Judging from sible, and to { teachers’ manuals programs, vocational guidance, adult 
what has happened in other states and vith then hould be planned education, entertainment during noon 
from the data on trends in Chart VII to fit into t r classroom pri hours, and selling the school to the 
one may expect more film libraries rat community through school-made movies 
servicing fewer schools to be estab 6. More uld use student showing the numerous activities of the 
lished. It seems that at present most Ip in adr o the visual pro school. 


schools are considering the establish 





ment of film libraries at the various CHART Vi—Teacher Training 
teachers colleges. Very few schools will c ; 
be able to build up film libraries of , F- = 
their own, and as the chart indicates, HOO : Se 8S es 3 sé 
most of these will be in the larger . ai & ri 
schools. - 2 aki : = d —_ E — 

What are the most essential problems Do you be Heve 

- , : : teacher lack of Y l 21 27 18 17 25 22 45 196 

to be considered in furthering the de training hinder 255 
velopment of visual instruction in out development of D 3 7 5 8 5 6 18 59 
uwn state? These may be summarized ——_—<—<o— —_——— —————_— 
as follows: + gan 

1. An annual appropriation should bs rsity and 6 13 5 6 0 86100 2K 67 
included in the school budget fo1 the 
purchase or rent of slides, strip films, Forma 
or movie film. either silent or sound rol 
This study shows that manv schools ’ ling the 
own projectors but have no funds avail a Le saaaal al 8 3 g 15 6 14 15 267 
able for renting or purchasing materials to experiment 
to use in them. In some instances local Ma rial ‘8 
organizations purchase the projector for her own cla 
the school, not realizing what it will - 7 
cost to provide material to use in it formal cour 
Consequently, the school program is ea neni 
based entirely on films for free distri : 10 15 13 14 14 12 32 125 
bution. Because of this these schools 
are deprived of the use of the best class gram his not ly provides valuable 9. If the school is to receive one 
room films. The school board and th training for the students, but gives th of the greatest values from the use of 
people of the community should hav lassroom teacher and visual director visual aids, that is, presenting more 
an opportunity to see some of the good more time to devote to the educational material in a shorter period of time, 


classroom films. In time they will sec de of their wot This training will teachers should use films to introduce 
the need for providing these materials be of special value to the boys and the unit of work. The schools can 
: T solve this problem only with the help 
Elementary schools should be en teaching professior of the film libraries. Probably in the 
couraged to make wider use of visual 7 choo] hould be encouraged to future, films may be retained by the 
materials. One may more fully recog rent projectot circuit service) only school for a longer period, and through 
nize the need for the above when he when finance re such that purchase the establishment of more _ libraries 
realizes the outstanding values that 
materials CHART VII—Trends 


1 
I 

1 

+} 

I 


for the teachers’ use 


come from the use of visual 


| 
| 





The need is also more apparent when ’ a oe 2 . 
one stops to think of the great number ; b z BS. BS eS eB = 
| ' : : Fe se s5 $5 g58 eg 
of students that drop out oft school SCHOOL AND r =e “Ze Za Ee ene ez5 | ee 
. 1 = “O <4 5.4.0 22° 224 < og ime 
shortly after completing the elementary 5 ai 2 Eee 61 fst «& 2. 
work. If it is necessary for these as Z pris SS BES RES BER G& ce 
pupils to discontinue their education D 1 believe that 
- q . depending entirely 
before completing the twelve years, it ai tha aaie bonts 
is essential that their elementary work ibraries for materi Y« f f 2 13 13 7 12 12 30 111 9 
can develop a No 11 18 6 15 0) 16 =. 28 1300s 24 
be more extensive; this, of course, is ai sik eee 
one of the chief functions of visual that will meet the 
. - ’ ° 4 needs of your sch 
materials. [f, through the use of visua : - 
. . ie a Do you believe sma 
aids, school work is made more inte ibraries servicin 
esting, the tendency to leave school from eight to fifteer Y« i ) 19 9 9 21 15 24 121 ia 
chor would mor 11 ¢ 9 ‘ < 9 oc 220 
i would me N t l 10 13 12 9 9 24 99 
may be checked idequately meet ve 
3. Schools should provide i director need ; 
¢ 1 H anvthing been dor 
o! ISU eq on | 1S eS not 
0 V val edu itl 1 dc Papi abtiite at 64 y. , ‘ { » 3 3 10 35 
imply a full-time director, because in tate in setting uy N 1 ) 22 20 17 28 22 A4 191 226 
manv schools the work would not re mall libraric 
4 1 | D ‘ A pt - - - 
quire it. However, the director should ace yon Y« 5 1 5 9 : 19 44 245 
‘ l ra | F 
have sufficient time to devote to the films in you h N 14 15 30 20 18 22 24 48 201 
development of the program, and 
addition, time to assist each teacher for the time bei it of the question, servicing fewer schools, the films will 
with her problems concerning the us¢ vhen the rent projector is to be be available when needed. 
of visual materials ed to sell t munity tl dea 10. Training in the use of visual 
4. Schoolmen in general should be isual p 1 \t best 1c] aids should be provided for teachers 
acquainted with the service of the Uni ntal servi e \ inefficient, and now in service, and for those planning 
versity Film Library Le than one mntinued « veriod of veat it to enter the profession. Formal courses 
third of the schools returning the is cheaper to | chine and arrange given by institutions preparing boys 
questionnaire reported using sources i program using materials from tl and girls will meet the need of the latter 


from which good classroom films are niversit Librat that will mor group. In addition, opportunity should 
available idequately meet the needs of the school (Concluded on page 267) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATERS 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ‘‘The Spur,’’ New York City 


The story of the pioneer producers continues 
into the second year of the first detailed history 
of the non-theatrical field. This Eleventh In- 
stallment deals principally with Frank A. 
Tichenor and his Eastern Film Corporation. 


N 1921 the name, National Non- 
Theatrical Pictures, and implications 
in the announcement of its character 
—forty-two exchanges, library of films, 
availability of projectors, with operators 
and screens—were especially significant. 
It was clear that Harry Levey had en- 
countered the gravest existing problem 
in the whole “educational” field— 
distribution—and he now, as Earle Ham- 
mons had done in a larger way, was 
subordinating all else to overcoming it. 
At that task let us leave him for the 
time, adding only that in the same week 
when Levey left Universal, his place 
was taken by a young civil engineer, 
a Princeton graduate, who had no previ- 
ous knowledge of films but a great en- 
thusiasm for promoting new business. 
The newcomer’s name was Clinton F. 
Ivins. So the Universal industrial di- 
vision continued, 


A Champion Arises 


PropaABLy no non-theatrical outgrowth 
of a theatrical firm had stranger begin- 
ning than the phoenix which arose from 
the ashes of General Film. And I do not 
mean the library plan of Mrs. Dolesé and 
Mr. DeLorme. When that corporation 
had been in happy circumstances, Frank 
A. Tichenor, a young Kentuckian en- 
gaged in the production and distribution 
of stereoptican slides in New York, had 
bought an interest in it worth about 
$30,000. Then came the adverse patents 
decision which doomed the enterprise 
Tichenor saw that the wealthy backers 
were preparing to write off their lossses 
and withdraw, and he persuaded them 
to let him fight the battle a little longer 
and save the investment which meant so 
much to him. They liked his spirit and 
administrative ability and consented, mak- 
ing him executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager that he might have the 
necessary powers. 

He at once took drastic steps to cut 
expenses and, by reefing the sails suf- 
ficiently, he even dared hope that he 
might ride out the storm, keeping the 
concern permanently in business. Un- 
happily, he did not succeed that far, al- 
though human nature being what it is, 
it is unlikely that anyone else at all could 
have accomplished more in the industry 


as it stood. Indeed, few could have done 
as much. Tichenor not only saved his own 
investment; he salvaged what remained 
of the investments of the men who had 
shown their faith in him. And _ two, 
especially, Frank H. Hitchcock, the coun- 
sel for General Film who had been post 
master-general in President Taft’s cab- 
inet, and Frederick S. Peck, Republican 
national committeeman, became his stead- 
fast friends from then on. 

Shortly before the ultimate and in- 
evitable collapse of General Film, 
Tichenor formed a concern called Photo 
Play Productions, and under that name 
engaged in making what later proved to 
be a highly valuable property, the film 
version of Edward Peple’s “The Littlest 
Rebel,” starring Dustin Farnum and 
with Mary Miles Minter—or Juliet 
Shelby, as she was known then. Al H. 
Woods, the theatrical producer who had 
staged the play originally on Broadway, 
was an old friend of Frank Tichenor 
so far back that he had been the first 
business associate the promising young 
man had had when he came to New 
York from Kentucky to enter the theatri- 
cal game. It may be remarked, in- 
cidentally, that while Tichenor came from 
the South, his father had lived most of 
his life in New England. Isaac Tichenor 
in the direct line, was one of the first 
Governors of Vermont. 

Peck owned the General Film studios 
at Providence, R. I., and he wished to 
exploit the place further—for it still held 
elaborate lighting and stage equipment 
and large stocks of scenery, properties 
and costumes—so he had Tichenor join 
him in an organization known as Eastern 
Film Corporation, the main offices to be 
situated in New York. Tichenor already 
had his Photo Play Productions offices 
in the 23-story “skyscraper” at 220 West 
42nd Street, newly erected by Asa 
Candler, the “Coca-Cola 
Eastern Film was given the same ad- 
dress. Of course, anyone wanting to 
start an active film business in New 
York City, with cutting rooms and stor- 
age vaults, had to locate in one of the 
buildings approved for the purpose by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

In that same building was a new film 
enterprise of the Miles Brothers, staunch 


King,” and 
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Vigorous, alert, resourceful and extra- 
ordinarily competent, Frank A. Tiche- 
nor was a powerful factor in steadying 
non-theatricals with lessons learned in 
theatrical production and distribution. 


Independents and implacable enemies of 
the Patents group. At San Francisco, 
1902, Barry J. and Herbert Miles had 
opened what is said to have been the first 
film exchange, following with another, 
shortly afterward, at Los Angeles. But 
the early vicissitudes of the Patents wars, 
when General Film 

“licensed” exchanges, had forced them 
out, and they had come East to carry on 
in the main opposition camp. In 1910 
they occupied their own building on Sixth 
Avenue in New York; and Herbert was 
secretary there of the Film Service As- 
sociation. He now had with him a 
younger brother, Joseph R., who had en- 


began its own 


tered the business with characteristi 
family enthusiasm for it, and who was 
destined to be the sole survivor of the 
line in it, although Herbert outlived him. 

One of the new screen interests then 
awaiting exploitation was _ represented 
notably in the remarkable animated draw- 
ings of Winsor McCay. Herbert Mules 
decided to develop the line as a serious 
business so, with the newspaper car- 
toonist, Charles R. Macauley, he formed 
the Kine Cartoon Film Corporation, tak 
ing a suite of offices for it in the Candler 
Building. Among the artists engaged to 
produce for him were Percy L. Crosby, 
later to become the creator of “Skippy”; 
Frank Nankivell; Foster M. Follette, of 
the New York Sunday World; Gregory 
La Cava, one day to become a celebrated 
Paramount director; and Arch B. Heath, 
cartoonist on the New York Globe and 
an important present subject of attention 

Joseph Miles had nothing to do with 
this venture. At this time, in fact, he 
and his brother were so far estranged 
that they did not speak to each other. 
And then, besides, Joseph had a totally 
different idea of how to succeed in the 
film business. In the same building, 22C 
West 42nd Street, he had set up a group 
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of film cutting rooms which could be 
rented separately by persons working on 
independent productions. As part of the 
layout there was a large projection room, 
open to those who wanted to show their 
new features to the regular distributors 
and state rights buyers. Somewhere in 
the scheme had figured an architectural 
plaster company which had seen its op 
portunity for a grandiose goods display. 
The projection room was therefore lined 
on both sides with large casts of lovely 
statues, and the anteroom had around 
the top a deep frieze in high relief re 
peating scenes from the Roman Arch of 
Trajan, or something like that. 

Apart from the graveyard effect of s 
much statuary, the room was the most 
comfortable and convenient of any of 
the viewing parlors available to publi 
use. It could be made to accommodate 
approximately 125 spectators if necessary. 
Projection was with duplex arc equip- 
ment as in the theatres; and it was seldom 
idle. It is easy to see how the stream 
of traffic brought with it also a heavy 
volume of business for the cutting rooms 

3ut, as the business increased, so in- 
evitably did the rent and, about in the 
spring of 1917, Joe Miles was obliged t 
move. He went with his equipment and 
some of his regular customers first to 
the Leavitt Building, 130 West 46th 
Street, and then to the Godfrey Building, 
at 729 Seventh Avenue. About 1937 the 
organization moved to the old Universal 
fuilding at 1600 Broadway. There, to 
this day, | 


lis widow—a sister of Harry 
Gribbon, tl 


1c quondam Mack Sennett 
comedian—continues the concern. It was 
in 1914, I believe, that he began his 
celebrated Lloyds Film Storage, wher 
one could deposit reels on call at a 
nominal fee and with assurance of pro- 
tection against fire or other hazard. 


Eastern Film Corporation 


It was the space which Joseph Miles 


left in the Candler Building that Frank 
Tichenor took over. He at once re 
opened the projection room, then and 
long afterward known to the entire in 
dustry as the “Simplex”—a name taken 
from that of the standard projection ma 
chines used in the booth mercifully 
cleared out the statuary and provided 
some cutting space for those who wished 
to engage it. He threw his energy into 
developing new business and, before long, 
virtually all features, novelty subjects, 
industrial subjects and educationals pro- 
duced for showing anywhere in _ the 
United States as well as a huge volume 
of export pictures, were being screened 
there. 

As tar as his 
Tichenor’s concern was then just Photo 
Products, Inc. Eastern Film had _ been 
speedily incorporated; but formal an- 
nouncement was not made to the trad 
until late in August, 1915. Even then 
Tichenor’s name did not appear in the 
publicity material. Everything was in 
the name of F. S. Peck, president. It 
was stated, however, that Eastern had 
been organized for several months, and 
that it already had produced several 
pictures. 

The best customer Tichenor had for 


neighbors knew, 


his Simplex Projection Room was the 
National Board of Censorship which, in 
the spring of 1916, changed its forbidding 
name to the National Board of Review, 
the group being actually opposed to 
censorship in the current understanding 
of the word. The Board was situated in 
the Candler Building then. It had taken 
over the top floor rooms of the old 
Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers; and it was very convenient 
for them to carry their records back 
and forth between their quarters and the 
William 


McGuire, then the executive secretary, | 


fifth floor screening rooms. 


long had known because the reviewing 
committee of the Censor Board originally 
did its work at the previews attended 
by the pioneer trade paper reviewers. He 
vas commonly to be seen in Tichenor’s 
office, discussing the films of the day 
[he New York State Censor Board 
began its work there, too, continuing 
until place was found for it in the State 
Building downtown. When they left, they 
took Tichenor’s chief operator, Abraham 
Jacobson, with them. Another good cus- 


tomer, for a time, was the American Red 


Cross, which expanded its wartime work 
in offices on the third floor, space which 
Tichenor tool er after they moved 
In later years, when Tichenor’s projection 


business was at its peak, he had at one 
time five screening rooms in the building, 
ill under his control. 

For awhile Eastern Film continued to 
seek place in the theatrical field; and a 
subsidiary called the Jaxon Film Cor- 
poration, producing originally at Jackson 
released two slapstick 
“Sparkle 


Comedies” and “Pokes and Jabs.” To 


ville, Florida, 
series called respectively, 
these were briefly added “Finn and Had- 
die Comedies.” That plan did not last, 
however; and soon Eastern Film began 


The production manager of Eastern 

Film was Arch B. Heath, an outstand- 

ing example of the non-theatrical pro- 

ducer who is not deterred by budget 

limitations from personally accomp- 

lishing anything at all required for 
screen effectiveness. 
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taking on what proved to be its proper 
stride for many years, the production of 
industrial and social service films. Tiche- 
nor naturally had contacts with many 
leaders of big business; and through them 
he hustled many a profitable account. 

Knowing the necessity of economy in 
this undeveloped field, he prided himself 
on doing the work at rock-bottom prices 
(which he certainly did); and he fre- 
quently allowed his clients as much as 
a year in which to pay. I have heard 
him tell prospective customers that if they 
didn’t like their subjects on first screen 
examination, they wouldn’t have to pay 
at all. It need scarcely be added that 
there were plenty of social service or- 
ganizations, experienced in the art of 
begging, ready to take extreme advant- 
age of that offer. In such circumstances, 
not to forget that Frank Tichenor really 
knew the business of production in amaz- 
ing detail, it is no wonder that many 
concerns which had never sponsored films 
before, succumbed to the idea. 

In the beginning, Tichenor had, in ad- 
dition to the Jacksonville plant and the 
small studio in the Candler Building, the 
studio at Providence. The Florida studio 
was disposed of when theatrical produc- 
tion was discontinued. As to the really 
extensive Rhode Island plant—actually 
a large converted brewery—with its in- 
door and outdoor stages, its well-filled 
scene docks and property rooms, its light- 
ing equipment, its paint frames and pro- 
cessing laboratories, perhaps two-thirds 
of all that was destroyed in a serious 
fire; but, even after that, there remained 
a rich supply of materials with which to 
make non-theatrical subjects. Conse- 
quently, Providence was where most of 
Eastern Film’s production was done, the 
staff going there from New York, as the 
work was required. Consequently, also, 
a large number of industrials still cir- 
culated by various former clients of 
Eastern Film, show their characters 
moving around Rhode Island streets and 
houses. 

Notable among the repeat customers 
for which Eastern made commercial films 
were the duPont interests of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware; the American Wallpapei 
Association, the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company, the 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company, and 
the State of Pennsylvania, for which 
the numerous sesqui-centennial reels were 
made. And, because of Tichenor’s inter- 
est in politics, campaign films became 
another regular source of revenue. 


Personnel 


FRANK always supervised production 
closely. But he did his managing along 
with all of his other interests. In such 
circumstances, any man is obliged to 
choose, for his own success, between be- 
ing either an executive or a craftsman. 
He preferred the former, and therefore 
did not interfere with his workers as long 
as they achieved proper results. His sec- 
ond-in-command, his general manager, 
was Jacob H. Gerhardt, the beloved 
former treasurer of the old New York 
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Dramatic Mirror which was now gasp- 
ing its last breath in its fatal struggle 
with a changed new world. Gerhardt, 
after working on the staff there under 
Harrison Grey Fiske almost since boy- 
hood, had been spared the pain of being 
in at the death by being made purchas- 
ing agent and general manager of Gen- 
eral Film under Tichenor. When Tiche- 
nor left General Film, Gerhardt himself 
had been made vice-president and general 
manager to succeed him, thereby becom- 
ing the last of the executive chiefs of the 
once powerful Patents group. 

Arch B. Heath, long in charge of pro- 
duction for Eastern Film, was one of 
the most versatile of men. He could do 
in a practical way about anything the 
business required, from making effective 
animated drawings and photographing 
microscopic life, to writing vigorous sell- 
ing scenarios, producing them, designing 
and building the scenery, cranking the 
camera if need be, and possibly even play- 
ing a part—not to forget developing the 
film, cutting and editing it and match- 
ing the negative. And, oh, yes, project- 
ing the picture. Even that complex state- 
ment scarcely begins to do justice to his 
many-sided talents. 

Arch had once been a semi-professional 
baseball player on the same team with 
Robert L. (‘“Believe-it-or-not”) Ripley. 
Both men had been newspaper artists 
for the sports pages. Arch had learned 
drawing as an office boy, merely catch- 
ing the trick from the staff cartoonists. 
His ability had soon asserted itself, how- 
ever, and he ultimately became sufficiently 
celebrated through his cartoons signed 
“Fields” (because he did not want that 
work to interfere with his other activi 
ties), to succeed Herbert Johnson with 
Newspapers Syndicate 
there to join. the 

Ledger and_ the 


the Associated 
when Johnson left 
Philadelphia Public 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Arch was still drawing for the news- 
paper syndicate while employed by 
Tichenor. I’ve had many a chat with 
him while he was working after hours 
to finish his strip. He had come into 
motion pictures as an animation artist, 
merely out of curiosity, being taken on 
as a successful political cartoonist who 
might create screen propaganda for Wil- 
son’s campaign for the presidency. But 
the best-laid plans of mice and men gang 
so very aft agley, that, instead of serv- 
ing the Democrats, he allied himself with 
the Republican Party and remained there 
ever after. 

The way it came about was this: He 
was employed as I stated a while back, 
by Herbert Miles in the Candler Build- 
ing, and Tichenor, at the same address, 
naturally became aware of the fact. Keep- 
ing notoriously late hours himself, he 
realized one night that one of the anima- 
tion artists was as insatiate a worker as 
he was. He opened conversation with the 
young man and learned that his name was 
Arch Heath. The acquaintance and 
mutual liking developed rapidly. Pres- 
ently Tichenor engaged Heath to become 
his general manager of production. 
August 22, 1917 the young cartoonist 
came to his new job with high expecta- 
tions—only to have them dashed by news 





No more lovable figure ever brought 
practical business methods into the 
conduct of a non-theatrical organiza- 
tion than J. H. Gerhardt of the old 
“Dramatic Mirror.” 


on the 23rd that the Providence studio 
had been burned to the ground. 

The shock was eased, however, by as 
surance that his job still remained. He 
was sent promptly to Providence to see 
what might be done to repair a certainly 
discouraging situation. He found that, 
while grave damage had been wrought, 
a few buildings, some scenery and a 
store of lighting equipment still remained ; 
and with these he started into production 
In 1918, to serve patriotic feeling in war 
time, he even made a twelve-reel serial, 
‘A Daughter of Uncle Sam,” which was 
released by General Film. Then, by de- 
grees, as General Film died its inevitable, 
lingering death, Frank Tichenor withdrew 
from theatrical production and turned to 
the inviting possibilities of making com- 
mercial subjects. 

Tichenor was temperamentally the sort 
of man the non-theatrical field needed 
for certain phases of its development. Un- 
like most of the so-called Big Business 
men, who have come into the field and as 
sumed that all was needed to meet its 
problems is plenty of money and equip- 
ment, he believed, rightly and in the way 
that so many others are failing to learn 
year in and year out, that the proper at- 
tack was to begin small and expand into 
the large. Nor had he any illusions about 
money coming in easily, which has been 
another curse of so many adventurers 
No one in his employ eve 
more earnestly at 


hereabouts. 
worked harder or 
relevant problems than “the boss.” Then 
he always was ready to gamble on new 
propositions, provided they appealed to 
the imagination—the more the merrier 

Consequently, at all stages of his adult 
life and in whatever line engaged him, 
he has been surrounded by subsidiary 
corporations—enterprises requiring faith, 
which ultimately do succeed, and by 
desks, safes and framed certificates repre- 


senting lost causes which he has decently 
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buried when everybody else, lacking in 
imagination, has given them up. This 
ready championship of the under dog, 
this prompt willingness to share in am- 
bitious undertakings of smaller men, make 
Frank A. Tichenor a glamorous, admir- 
able figure in this history. 

About 1924 he acquired a strugelin 
trade paper which had been born a little 
ahead of its time, the Acro Digest. 
ing into it the main stream of his abund 
ant energy, he carried it in a remarkably 
short time to a position of influence and 
prosperity in the new industry of avia- 
tion. He followed, a little later, by buying 
another air-minded publication, the Sports 
man Pilot. In the meantime the coming 
of talking pictures had made silent ones 
obsolete. Arch Heath had gone to Holly 
wood to direct two-reel comedies for 
Hal Roach and features for Pathé and 
Universal. Gerhardt 
had slid naturally over into publishing 
duties. I became the problem employe, 


remained, but he 


for I was the production manager of 
Eastern Film then, and even I could not 
be blind to the inevitable end But at 
last I moved to a new connection where 
[ could take a salary in better con- 
science, continuing my foolish infatua 
tion for the theatre. 

Talking picture production equipment 
was then especially expensive; and_ the 
existing non-theatrical business. held 
abeyance, did not justify its installati 
Tichenor considered it, of course h 
at the crucial moment, about 1932. along 


came another publishing opportunity t 


distract him The old Outloo Lymat 
Abbott's famous weekly to. which 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of Frank Tich« 
nor’s greatest heroes and friends, had 
been contributing editor—was for sale 
The news stirred also the sentimental 


interest of F. S. Pe k, and together they 
bought it, Frank becoming the publisher 
Presently he became also publisher of 
The Spur and the Plumbing and H, 
ing Trade Journal. He had by this time 
moved to the Spur quarters on Madison 
avenue, at 53rd Street, where Al Smith 
was to join him as editor, and run th 
circulation of New Outlook to a_ peal 
of approximately 700,000 copies. 

Before leaving the Candler Building 
he sold the few remaining bits of ap 
paratus used by the old Eastern Film to 
Leroy Phelps, a non-theatrical producer 
from New Haven. It seemed the end of 
Eastern Film Yet, if on 
dropped into the offices of New Out 
in 1935, he would have found J. H. Ger 
hardt still the right-hand man of Franl 
private anteroom he 


Corporation 


Tichenor; in the 
would have seen faithful Kathryn Healy, 
who had joined in the General Film days 
still busily clicking her 
the boss’s heavy correspondence; in the 


typewrite! 


art department would have been seated 
no less a person than Arch Heath com 
manding ; and I, myself, might have beet 
discovered in the editorial rooms. 
Could it really be that Frank Tichenor 
was out of the film business? Well 
just the other day at luncheon, Frank 
while I was incorrigibly 
“If ever I get this pub- 


’ 


said to me 
talking films, 
lishing situation in hand, maybe ‘ 
And he stopped with a faraway look in 
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his eyes which could mean only one 


} 


thing he’d like to come back 

Many well known directors, camera 
men, film editors and players have found 
employment at Eastern Film at various 


4 nN 


times. As an expressio1 i thre man 
Tichenor, there was always useful work 
around him to be done. There may not 
have been much money to be made in 


the performance of it, for his prices were 
low and everything had to fit somewhere 
into the budget. But qualified men—and 
Tichenor has always had a keel eve for 
could always drop 
in on him when they needed a few dol 
lars to tide them over, finding something 


practical to do to earn it. Tichenor gave 


probable inefficienc y 


me my own first real opportunity t 
direct pictures. He even 
take on a_ second 
immediate results on the othe 

John K. Holbrook was for about three 
years both director and cameraman tor 


Eastern. One of the best remembered 


cameraman there was Howard Green, 
who later became Technicolor’s chief of 


camera staff when that concern was 
situated in Boston. He is with the same 
organization now, employed by the hea 


quarters in Calitornia, but, as I write, 


in China. Howard did most of th 
camera work in the first productions 
personally directed by Arcl Heath. An- 
other photographer for ‘Tichenor was 


subsequently a success 
Pathe. Still 
another was John Geisel, who 
distinction as a staff talking 
for Fox in Berlin 


Spencer Bennett, 
ful director of serials for 
attained 


newsreel 


The latest Eastern cameraman to at 
Harry Stradling, 


although before he came to Tichenor he 


tain prominence was 


had been well known as a photographer 
of theatrical features. His father and his 
uncle also had achieved distinction in the 
line in Hollywood. At about the start ot 
the Harding presidential campaign Tiche- 
nor was seeking an extra man to send to 
li 
leaders there. I learned that Stradling 
was at liberty, and had the laboratory 
with which he was then doing business 
send him in. Stradling, working under 
Heath, produced such splendid portraits 
extreme dif- 
ficulties of having to photograph them 


of the officials under the 


in their own offices by daylight and at 
their convenience, that he was kept on at 
Eastern for a long engagement. It term 
inated only in 1929 when Robert T 
took him to France and 
mand of the entire camera department 
at Joinville. I heard occasionally from 
Harry after that, and always to the same 
effect, that he was quite satisfied to re- 


Kane 
e him com 


va 


main in Paris where, in his opinion, life 
was simpler, He quickly proved his worth 
and subsequently was 
Alexander Korda’s organization in Eng 
land to become the star cameraman there. 
“The Citadel” and “Pygmalion” are re- 
cent examples of his work 
Holbrook 
Hoisrook was still a comparatively 
young ian in the Eastern Film period, 
but he had been better known in the 
Pioneer days of the industry when he 
had been in charge of photography for 
American Pathé and also for the Whar- 


about 1925, he came to 


, evdav at Ithaca, N Y 

He was the s professor of mathe 
which subject he speedily had 
ecome cit specializing in the 
science of opti In 1895 through friends 

ither, hi tained his first pos 

t the ct the Manhattan 

O Comy ( sskill, N. J. Aft 
t } training there 
e he d t ortune vork 
cist nglish specialist, 
St { d h ern, the Sta da d 

2) il Comp Newark, N. J 1 
t re ( ears 

init t picture st Ss 
‘ ' 
eel ir) ishroomlike | 
g his the outskirts ofl 

( York, 4 r I K necessarily 
became interested 11 thei! optical prob- 
lems. The optical business, you will re- 
mie ¢ Vas a ¢ ridor thro o} which 
a \ otion picture men, 
including George Kleine and Siegmund 
Holb st motion picture 
wa 1 ol ces ind he t 0k 

T Jacq es \ Be t. executive ead O 
American Pathe Berst Saw that Hol- 
brool possessed ilual le technical back- 
o 1 1 ( ntic | sult 1¢ nt knowledge 





Next Month 


In October readers will be 
introduced to J. R. Bray, the 
artist who cornered the patents 
on animation processes and 
produced thousands of feet of 
important educational subjects. 
Here also will be found the 
story of the unpublicized 
teacher who probably first in- 
vented the slide film. Thus the 
fascinating record unfolds for 
the benefit of regular subscrib- 
ers. Make sure that your name 
is on the list to receive every 
installment. 











ibout practical motion picture needs, so 
e arranged for him to make a first-hand 


study. Holbrool theretore 


joined the 
camera department of the Pathé studios 
it Bound Brook, N. J. and, by virtue of 
is scientific training, arose speedily to 
ommand of the photographic division 


productions on which 


e worked in this period was Arthur B. 


Reeve’s 33-episode serial starring Pearl 
White, “The Exploits of Elaine,” still 
said to be the longest motion picture 
hapter play” ever made. When Pathé 
icted to do the preliminary work 

the Whartons, Holbrook went t 
Ithaca; and, later, still under his Pathé 
arrangement, he served in the same 
executive way for Hearst’s Cosmopoli- 


tan Films, being called upon there, as ar 

optical expert, for much trick photog- 

raphy. There were also cinematographic 
| 


side trips to the Pacific Coast and to 
the Amazon. It was a busy time. Then, 
Frank Tichenor. 

Holbrook left Eastern Film about 1928 
to join a new company organized by 


Catherine Carter with an address in the 
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French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Since last we met Mrs. Carter 
she had toiled her way upward—upward 
in business and upward on the avenue. 
Now she was preparing to enter pro- 
duction as well as to expand her system 
of film distribution. To accomplish these 
things she formed a four-way partner- 
ship under the name Carter Cinema Pro- 
ductions Company. Two of the shares 
were held by Holbrook and herself, and 
the other two were taken respectively, 
by Mrs. Carter’s close friend, Lida Hat- 
ford, and Alison J. Van Brunt, elderly 
director of safety education for the Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
Van Brunt, incidentally, had bought 
most of his safety motion pictures up to 
that time, from Eastern Film. He _ be- 
came treasurer of the new concern and 
Holbrook, naturally, was placed in charge 
of production. 

Business went very well for a while, 
there being, in one period, six pictures 
simultaneouly in work. The subjects 
were mainly for the milk interests— 
Shefheld Farms, Borden’s, the Dairy- 
man’s League and others. The partners 
formulated high plans, one of them to 
realize a pet notion of Jack Holbrook’s, 
to start a “Motion Picture Institute of 
\merican Industries,” producing films 
on various great lines of endeavor. But 
then, as at times in all commercial ac- 
tivity, there came a lull. For a few weeks 
more money went out than came in. 

Van Brunt, as treasurer, became fear- 
ful and critical of the business adminis- 
tration. He had only a couple of hundred 
dollars of his own invested, having in- 
duced a friend, a coal man in Newark, 
to put up a small sum for part of his own 
share. Nevertheless when the next de- 
mand for operating funds came in, he 
refused to countersign the check. And 
when Van Brunt, whom I knew very well 
indeed, said “No,” he meant precisely 
that. The other partners—save, possibly 
the coal man—took counsel, and it seems 
to have been decided that with such a 
treasurer the business could not con- 
tinue. So, one account has it, they 
planned to frighten Van Brunt out by 
deliberately permitting the outlook to 
become bleak. And, very quickly, Van 
Brunt and his friend the coal man were 
glad to sell their interest. 

Mrs. Carter became treasurer now; 
and the relinquished fourth share was 
used to bring in a remarkable old-timer, 
Carl Gregory. His work was to be that 
of a camera specialist, employing the in- 
teresting “trick” equipment maintained 
in his shop at New Rochelle, including 
his famous optical printer upon which the 
most complicated multiple exposure ef- 
fects were possible to create. But Gregory 
soon rebelled at the idea of being just 
a cameraman when he felt that his long 
experience had qualified him to command 
production, and he resigned in disgust. 

Lean years followed for 
(largely because of the coming of sound 
pictures) until he eventually found a 
place with the U. S. Forestry Bureau 
at Washington. About 1937 the Govern- 
ment rewarded him with the much bet- 
ter place he now occupies, in charge of 
the film division of the National Archives. 

(To be continued) 


Gregory 
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Notes from and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


A Word from the President 


N the following article the writer attempts to set 

forth what he considers the most urgent problems 
in the visual instruction field. These problems will be 
treated briefly under three headings : 

(1) Training teachers to use visual aids intelligently 
and effectively; (2) Making visual aids available to 
the individual classrooms; (3) Providing adequate 
school facilities for effective use of such aids. 

The writer believes that if we could get the faculties 
of our teacher-training institutions and the members of 
our state departments of education to take time out to 
view fifty or one hundred of our modern teaching films 
and thus gain some familiarity with the wealth of ma- 
terials in these latest aids to learning, we would have 
little difficulty in initiating teacher-training programs 
throughout the breadth of our country. The lack of 
information regarding these modern teaching aids on 
the part of a vast majority of those responsible for teach- 
ing-training is almost unbelievable. Yet these same 
educators would consider themselves derelict in their 
duties if they did not keep themselves abreast of all 
the latest professional books and textbooks in their 
respective fields. Apparently it is up to the leaders in 
the visual instruction movement to acquaint others with 
the wealth of visual aids now available. Until this 1s 
done we shall have difficulty in getting our teacher-train- 
ing institutions to incorporate training in the use of 
these visual aids as an integral part of the teacher- 
training program. 

Until the use of visual aids becomes almost universal 
there can be no question regarding the need for special 
teacher-training courses. None but those familiar with 
this latest aid can (1) instruct teachers and prospective 
teachers as to what materials are available and where 
they can be secured; (2) give instruction in the selec- 
tion, care, and operation of the various types of equip- 
ment; (3) instruct in film appreciation and evaluation ; 
(4) instruct in the organization and administration of 
the visual education program ; (5) instruct in the more 
technical problems of production of materials of instruc- 
tion. Special courses are offered in library training, 
likewise special courses are offered in such fields as 
manual arts, home economics, art, and music, without 
any apparent objection from those responsible for our 
teacher-training programs. Too often the argument 
against special training (and the insistence that such 
training in visual instruction should be given as a part 
of other methods courses) is an excuse on the part of 
the more academically minded educators to avoid the 
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offering of special courses. Experienced teachers who 
have taken special courses in visual methods in our 
summer sessions are almost unanimous in volunteering 
that these courses are among the most helpful they have 
ever taken. It seems poor economy, however, to wait 
until teachers are actually in service before training 
them in the use of the most modern devices and tech- 
niques. Such training should be part of the training of 
every prospective teacher. 

Another problem needing study and solution is that 
of making these materials of instruction actually avail- 
able to the classrom teacher. At present educational 
motion pictures and lantern slides are available to few 
teachers in most states. In a slowly but ever increasing 
number of states, state libraries, organized either as 
part of state universities or state departments, are mak- 
ing these materials available to schools in their respec- 
tive areas. A few of our larger cities are providing 
libraries of visual aids for the use of their teachers. But 
the vast majority of teachers in the United States are 
still denied the use of such aids as the motion picture 
a product of science and industry which has been 
available in entertainment form to the smallest and 
remotest crossroads towns for many years. This situa- 
tion should and can be remedied. Certainly all school 
systems in cities of more than twenty or thirty thousand 
inhabitants can afford to establish central visual aids 
libraries. All states which have not already done so 
should be urged to establish central state libraries. In 
the larger and more populous states branch libraries 
in strategic centers should be established. The state 
libraries with their branches would serve rural, village, 
and small city schools and also offer a supplementary 
service to the larger city libraries in these cities. The 
problem of actual distribution from the central and 
branch state libraries to the individual schools needs 
study. The possibility of delivery of materials by 
truck or car from state branch libraries or county 
libraries should be looked into. These are problems 
which need the cooperation and support of state edu- 
cational leaders and cannot be solved by departments 
of visual instruction alone with their present lack of 
financial support. 

Tn the opinion of the writer the greatest obstacle to 
the inauguration of effective visual instruction progranis 
lies not so much in the lack of trained teachers and the 
lack of suitable teaching materials as in the woeful 
obsolescence of practically all of our school buildings 
even many of those million dollar plants built in recent 
years with the aid of Federal funds. To those of us 
who believe that the projected picture is one of the most 
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effective, if not the most effective, of teaching devices it 
is difficult to think of an 


and complete which fails to make provision in its class 


educational setup as mode1 
rooms for the ready use of projection equipment. School 
officials and architects exhaust every possibility in pro 
viding proper light in school buildings in order 1 
reading may be properly facilitated, yet 
thought is given to making the projection of 
readily possible. It seems to the writer that a schoo 


plant to be considered modern in this age must have 


(1) provisions for darkening all classrooms not 
merely One projection room in each building, (2) con 


veniently located electrical outlets in all classrooms, 


(3) properly mounted screens in ail classrooms, ( 


Ji ae 


De and {J ) 


projection tables available for all roon 


vhere needed 


proper acoustical treatment throughout 
to allow satisfactory sound reproduction. This may 
7 


seem like a big order but it is no more costly than the 


many other provisions we are accustomed to making 

our school plants, and if these provisions are built int 
buildings as they are constructed they will cost littl 
and what little cost there is will be accepted as part ot 
the cost of a modern school building In fact any 


additional cost that might be entailed for these facilitic 


could be more than oftset by a little less ornatene Ss, 
little less marble trimming, a cheaper grade of plush 
auditoriums, a slightly less ex 


pensive swimming pool, etc, etc. No school officia 


or velour drapes in the 


who recently has had built a typical twentieth century 
school building can justly argue that visual instructio1 
is too expensive and that the modern building facilities 
for providing visual instruction are out of ade 

Until classrooms can be readily darkened, projectors 
conveniently set up and connected to a source of elec 
tricity, and pictures easily projected upon a good screen 
surface without transporting classes to the auditorium 
yw to some dark cell back of the fuel bin in the bass 
ment, other promotional work will be largely futil 
The writer believes that visual instruction leaders can 
render no greater service at the present time than thi 
promotion of better physical facilities in our school 
buildings. 

The Department of Visual Instruction might 
dedicate itself for the coming year to work on the above 
problems, especially the two last named. Splendid work 
has been done in promoting and developing the ideology 
of visual instruction and it would seem that more em 
phasis might well be placed on the actual accomplishing 
of our objectives through the furtherance of a moré 
concrete program. J. E. HANSEN 


News Item 


Your correspondent wishes to announce the in 
auguration of a digest service for the Department, to 
be included in monthly issues of the ScrEEN. It is 
indeed heartening to see how many articles are being 
written by members of the Department 
in a wide variety of journals. Please keep us informed 
of your literary efforts in our field. 

Although I have been empowered to continue with 


and published 


our Editorial Committee, it will be necessary for me 
to designate certain changes. Members of the Committee 
have, in the past, been slow to contribute to our work 
and I should like to solicit the cooperation of interested 
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members who would like to become a member of the 
Editorial Committee. One of our most important tasks 
continues to keep the members informed of news 
‘among ourselves.” 
please note that for the next few months 
[ have ‘“‘gone commercial.” I have been asked to assume 
managing editorship for a project under the sponsor- 
ship of the Creative Educational Society, Mankato, 
Minnesota. The project involves compiling a collection 
{ photographs for children in the first six grades, with 
pa emphasis upon the needs of rural children. 
Visualized Curriculum Series has its offices at 55 West 
ifnd St.. NW. F. & EK. SCHNEIDER. 


Incidentally, 


The San Francisco Meeting 
R* PORTS of addresses given on July 3, 4, 5 last 


have been slow in coming in, due probably to the 
fact that most persons concerned have been away all 
summer and have not had a chance to submit copies. 

\ copy the address given by Frieda Lichtman, of 
New York City, before the joint meeting of the De- 

irtment and the Department of Secondary Education 
is at hand. This interesting talk described some techni- 
ques used in New York City junior and senior high 
schools to improve the movie tastes of students. See 
the proceedings of the N.E.A., 1939 for details. 

Resolutions and other business passed during the 
Business Meeting of July 5th, at which Miss Rita 
Hochheimer presided were: 

1. That a protest be made to the National Educa- 
tion Association regarding a program given at the 
general session in this field, in which cooperation from 
our Department was not solicited. It is requested that 
any arrangements in the future for a visual education 
program for the general sessions of the N.E.A. be made 
through the Department of Visual Instruction. 

2. The following officers have been elected for 1939- 
+O : 

President: J. Hansen, Director, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Madison. First 

ice-President: Miss Marian Evans, San Diego, Cal. 
Second Vice-President: Miss Etta Schneider, N.Y.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Pro tem Mr. Don C. Ellis, N.Y.C., 
Executive Committee: Miss E. Wintfred Crawford (3 
years) ; Dr. Edgar Dale (2 years); Dr. F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky (3 years); Dr. Charles F. Hoban, Jr. (one 
year) ; Mrs. Grace F. Ramsey (one year) ; Mr. Nelson 
Greene (2 years). 

3. The committee report, prepared by Mrs. Grace 
‘isher Ramsey, was recommended for mimeographing 
and distribution to the members of the Department. It 
deals with School-Museum Cooperation. 

4. The Committee to Cooperate with Warner Bros. 
in making available their short subjects in 16mm for 
school use was empowered to continue their efforts. 

5. The Report of the Committee on International 
Relations was read by Mr. Lindstrom, chairman. His 
committee was asked to continue its work on the use 
of films in foreign countries for international under- 
standing. 

6. The Editorial Committee reported progress in 


(Concluded on page 260) 
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The Educational Screen 


She Film Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


L’ Alibi (Eric Von Stroheim) (French-English 
titles) (Columbia) Somber, frank, sophisticated 
continental drama. Tricked by ruthless murderer 
into accepting bribe to provide false alibi which 
implies illicit relationship with him, cabaret-hos- 
tess heroine struggles under his menacing in- 
fluence till ‘truth is revealed. 8-8-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) and (C) By no means 
Andy Hardy Gets Spring Fever (Same cast plus 
Helen Gilbert) (MGM) Probably best of series to 
date. Andy’s love-affair with his teacher, and its 
repercussions on all concerned, is thoroughly 
entertaining. Mickey replaces his old bag of 
tricks with real acting. Overdone bits are 
due to script, not Mickey. 7-25-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Excellent (C) Good 
Angels Wash Their Faces (Dead End Kids, Ron- 
ald Reagan, Ann Sheridan) (Warner) Dead End 
Kids, made city officials for week, go on lawless 
rampage, manhandle regular officials, catch crooks 
who framed their chum into prison. Preposterous 
stuff, glorifying gutter English, roughneck 
actions, triumphant toughness of alley rats. 9-5-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) By no means 
Bachelor Mother (Ginger Rogers, David Niven) 
(RKO) Entertaining, laughably absurd farce. 
Shop-girl heroine impulsively befriends found- 
ling, baby, and hilarious complications start when 
everyone assumes it is her own. Clever, sophisti- 
eated dialog, avoids offense. Ginger again dem- 
onstrates her ability as a comedienne. 8-29-39 
(A) Very amusing (Y) Amusing (C) Harmless 
Back Door to Heaven (Wallace Ford, P. Ellis) 
(Para) Grim, emotional social melodrama, well- 
acted, simply told. Dreary picture of life of ap- 
pealing small-town poor boy who becomes criminal 
through adverse circumstances, going from re- 
form school to penitentiary and then death sen- 
tence. Preaches tolerance, understanding. 7-4-39 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Depressing (C) No 
Beau Geste (Cooper, Milland, Preston, Donlevy) 
(Para) Frankly ‘“‘not historical’, here is grim, 
brutal, bloody melodrama at its best, human 
and appealing as well as thrilling. Devotion of 
three brothers takes them, after theft of family 
jewel, through Foreign Legion life with tragic 
heroism. Technique fine. 9-12-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) No 
Blind Alley (Chester Morris, Ralph Bellamy, Ann 
Dvorak) (Columbia) Tense, grim “different” 
thriller. Ruthless killer invades home of psychol- 
ogy professor, terrorizing all, till latter, using 
psycho-analysis to probe the twisted mind, re- 
veals the subconscious obsession and by so doing 
supposedly destroys the power to kill. 6-20-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Grim (C) No 
Blondie Takes a Vacation (Lake, Singleton, 
Larry Simms) (Columbia) Third in series is 
good, elementary nonsense farce. Everything 
goes wrong on family vacation to two moun- 
tain hotels, but comes out all right. Boy and 
dog steal picture. The impossible child is 
cleverly amusing. 9-12-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Amusing 
Boy Friend (Jane Withers, George Ernest) (Fox) 
The zestful Jane in another precocious role, get- 
ting entangled with police department and rack- 
eteers. Also experiences her first crush on boy, 
whose brother gang kills. The youngsters un- 
cover the crooks, captured after nerve-wracking 
chase. Wild, improbable stuff. 7-18-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) Unsuitable 


Bridal Suite (R. Young, Annabella, Connolly) 
(MGM) Concocted to make ostentatiously en- 
gaging a rich, hard-drinking, worthless play- 
boy, who dodges his Parisian fiancee to chase 
humble heroine through Alpine _ snowslides. 
Fine cast wasted on cheaply risque story and 
action more ridiculous than funny. 6-13-39 
(A) Stupid (Y) (C) Certainly not 
Bulldog Drummond’s Secret Police (John How- 
ard, Heather Angel) (Para) Hero still post- 
pones wedding to heroine to run down villains 
seeking buried treasure. Thick with killings, 
murderous machinery, subterranean floods, and 
much “comic relief’, Usual character of series 
changed to lurid melodrama. 6-13-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful value (C) No 


Captain Fury (Aherne, McLaglen)(U. A.) Vig- 
orous, exciting semi-historical melodrama of 
early Australia. Robin-Hood-type hero and band, 
escaped British convicts, lead oppressed settlers 
against powerful, cruel landowner. Much fight- 
ing, hard riding, etc. Fine acting, deft comedy 
relief, lovely scenery. 6-20-39 


(A) Very good of kind (Y) Strong (C) No 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth 


(C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Career (Edward Ellis, Ann Shirley) (RKO) La- 
bored attempt at realistic small-town drama, 
vehicle for two young “discoveries” quite un- 
impressive in small roles. O'verloaded with 
characters, dull romance and banal dialog. Only 
feature, fine role by Ellis, with continuous 
drunks, Errol and Hatton, for comedy. 8-1-39 
(A) Dull (Y) Little interest (C) No 
Charlie Chan in Reno (Toler, Cortez, Phyllis 
Brooks) (Fox) Toler thoroughly satisfactory as 
successor to Oland and cast improves. Adequate- 
ly complicated, with more comedy than shud- 
der, and some sophistication is introduced. Will 
probably please all who enjoy the famous 
Chan series. 7-25-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Mostly good 
Chasing Danger (Preston Foster, Lynn Bari) 
(Fox) Brazen American cameraman and low- 
comedy pal run roughneck course of impossible 
heroics through Algiers, sneering at foreigners, 
manhandling heroine, mowing down all opposi- 
tion with fists and guns and getting their 


pictures! Poor ad for America. 7-18-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Formula thriller (C) No 


Climbing High (Jessie Matthews, Michael Red- 
grave) (British-Gaumont) Fine stars wasted on 
rowdy, overdone-slapstick farce which achieves 
some sophisticated touches at same time. Dizzy 
doings center around complicated romance of a 
photographers’ model (shown in_ intimate 
poses) with wealthy socialite hero. 8-1-39 
(A) Ordinary (Y) and (C) No 





Please be sure to read the 
Diversitorial on the Film 


Estimates 


(on page 234) 











Clouds Over Europe (British) (Richardson, 
Olivier) (Colum) Lively, delightful spy-thriller- 
comedy of character and action. New radio 
power-ray threatens England’s aviation. Thrills 
and amuses without slapstick or wisecrack. 
Subtle in humor, in satire of British ways, and 
“detective Hammond” is memorable role. 6-27-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Code of the Secret Service (Ronald Reagan) 
(Warner) Theft of government engraving plates 
sends G-Man hero on trail of counterfeiters in 
Mexico. Falls repeatedly into their hands and 
makes countless escapes until local police finally 
aid him in their capture. Lively thriller with 
small dose of romance and comedy. 8-29-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) Exciting 
Conspiracy (Allan Lane, Linda Hayes, Barrat) 
(RKO) Lurid melodrama of Americans caught in 
totalitarian country. Hero, suspected of aid to 
enemy, helped to escape bold football coach, now 
running low-life cafe, and siren cabaret hero- 
ine. Hide-outs, speedboats, airplanes, fists, 
guns, police, etc. A potboiler. 9-12-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 
Dark Eyes (Harry Bauer, Simone Simon) (French, 
Eng. titles) Doting father conceals headwaiter 
job from sheltered daughter who has secret ro- 
mance with worldly banker; climaxed by at- 
tempt to seduce her in private dining-room and 
father’s intervention. Uninteresting, slow-moving 
story. Simone poses, Bauer fine as usual. 8-22-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


Daughters Courageous (Lane sisters, Rains, Gar- 
field)(Warner) Hilarious romances of four very 
modern daughters of broken home, complicated 
by deserter-father’s return, about-to-be step- 
father, and sullen crook as hero and chief 
lover. Incessant action, sprightly dialog, but 
semi-convincing and too long. 7-25-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Very doubtful value 


Each Dawn I Die (Jas. Cagney, Geo. Raft) (War- 
ner) Built for maximum thrill and shock. Welter 
of incredible violence, brutality, inhumanity in- 
side prison. Suffering hero, framed by corrupt of- 
ficialdom is freed only through preposterous self- 
sacrifice of hardened “‘lifer.’””’ Machine-gun-carn- 
age for climax. Technically'‘fine, well-acted. 8-8-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) and (C) By no means 


6,000 Enemies (Walter Pidgeon, Rita Johnson, 
Nat Pendleton)(MGM) Probably most nauseat- 
ing prison film to date. Appalling orgy of gory 
brutalities, gruesome killings, repulsive close- 
ups. Generally distorts prison management 
warden a mere caricature. Nothing rings true. 
An inexcusable production. 8-1-39 
(A) (Y) and (C) Terrible 
Everybody’s Baby (Prouty, Byington, Denny) 
(Fox) Another “Jones Family’, but more 
nonsense farce than human interest comedy. 
Centers on ‘“‘modern” baby raising. Struggle 
between fashionable, faddist ‘“‘doctor’’ and old- 
fashioned ideas, with the latter winning out 
in slapstick style. 6-13-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Probablyamusing (C) Hardly 
Ex-Champ (McLaglen, Nan Grey, Tom Brown) 
(Univ) Sentimental, unpretentious tale about 
self-sacrificing ex-prize fighter, scorned by the 
snobbish, worthless son he educated. To cover 
latter’s embezzlement father plans to “throw” a 
fight he’s handling, but is saved by an amusing 
mistake. Unconvincing and unimportant. 6-20-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Exile Express (Anna Sten, Alan Marshall) (Gr. 
Nat) Spy-murder of doctor for his chemical 
secrets. His fine Secretary, not yet naturalized, is 
suspected and ordered deported. Hectic adven- 
tures on transcontinental train for Ellis Island. 
Improbable, but convincing quality of heroine 
and hero help much. 7-25-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Probably good (C) Hardly 
Five Came Back (Kent Taylor, Wendy Barrie, et 
al) (RKO) Strong tense, rather well-done, well- 
acted thriller of varied character interest, grim 
action and suspense, as airliner with assorted 
passengers does forced landing in South Amer- 
icam jungle, menaced by distant savages. Heroi 
self-sacrifice of some to save others. 7-11-39 
(A) Very goodofkind (Y)Strongthriller (C)No 
Fixer Dugan (Lee Tracy, Virginia Weidler) 
(RKO) Feeble, poorly directed and edited film. 
Clumsy attempt at melodramatic thrills against 
background of small-time circus. Precocious 
child role and crude characters of principals 
largely nullify plot appeal and entertainment 
values. 8-1-39 
(A) (Y) and (C) Poor 
Forbidden Music ( Richard Tauber,Jimmy Durant) 
(World) Gay ‘British-made operetta featuring 
Tauber’s fine voice. Thin but novel, agreeable 
plot. Princess bans music in mythical kingdom 
till people pay taxes; Durante, who fails to be 
funny, and Tauber cause musical revolution and 
olve financial problem in hazy ending. 9-5-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Fairly good (C) Little interest 
Forgotten Woman, The (Sigrid Gurie, Donald 
Briggs) (Univ) Heavy, emotional melodrama de- 
picting misfortunes of persecuted heroine. Inno- 
cent husband killed in hold-up, she is unjustly 
jailed, baby born in prison and kept from her till 
happy ending with remorseful D. A. who had 
convicted her. Uneconvincing and dreary. 9-5-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 
Four Feathers (Ralph Richardson, C. Aubrey 
Smith)(U. A.) England’s Sudan campaign in the 
80’s provides thrilling background for grim, viv- 
id military-adventure spectacle. Concerns young 
hero, branded a coward, who redeems himself by 
extreme daring, sacrifice, heroism. Fine tech- 
nically, photographically, histrionically. 8-22-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Very strong (C) No 
Frentier Marshall (Randolph Scott. Cesar Ro- 
mero) (Fox) Thrilling, lusty super-western, less 
pretenticus than “Stagecoach’’, ‘“‘Dodge City’’, 
etc. Absorbing, colorful story, capably directed, of 
how Wyatt Earp (historical character) brought 
law and order to Tombstone. Much shooting. Con- 
vincing character and atmosphere. 9-12-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Too exciting 
Girl and the Gambler, The (Leo Carrillo, Steffi 
Duna) (RKO) Cheap, inferior version of the 
stage play, “The Dove.” Carrillo amusing as 
the Mexican Robinhood, but film plays up sor- 
did cafe life and indulges in broadly suggestive 
dialog. Ample shooting, fighting and hard 
riding for supplementary action. 8-1-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Unsuitable 
Girl from Mexico (Lupe Velez, Donald Woods, 
Leon Errol) (RKO) Lively farce, occasionally 
funny, frequently mere slapstick, built round 
the cyclonic antics of Lupe, a “‘radio discov- 
ery” of hero. Hilarious complications as she wins 
recognition and also hero from his calculating 
society fiancee. 7-11-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not the best (C) No 
(Continued on page 269) 
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Teaching Fundamentals of Blocking — In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By R. N. SOUTHARD 
Public Schools, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


HESE slide illustrations have been used by the footba raise with the hip making bodily contact; turning on his 
squads and proved very satisfactory when the squads hav side towards the first movement in preparatory to the 
been forced inside due to inclement weather block. 
(1) The blocker should approach fast in su 1 manner a (4) Good contact; right leg still higher—continuing move- 
to break through the defensive man’s hands and ain ment of the roll. 
towards the pit of his stomach 5) Roll progressing still further with a result that the de- 
(2) He has broken through the hand defense and his body i fensive man is being forced down. 
starting to make the longest possible blocking surface 6) Completion of the block—detensive opponent on the 
(3) His arms are fully outstretched; right leg beginning t ground forced out of play by offensive blocker. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Visual Onstiuction 


A Monthly Digest 


Techniques of Utilization 


Films in the Learning of Foreign Lan- 
guages—by W. S. Hendrix—Journal 
of Higher Education, 10:308-11 June, 
1939 


An interesting clue to the possibility 
of the talking picture for teaching a 
foreign language is the reaction of na- 
tives of Mexico to American films, and 
the beginning of an understanding of our 
‘language solely from this medium. 

Foreign-language films cannot alto- 
gether be depended upon to aid in lan- 
guage instruction. Frequently, the lan- 
guage is spoken in such a fashion as not 
to be easily understandable to the audi- 
ence. What is needed for our purposes is 
a careful presentation of the average 
every-day life, customs, and manners of 
the country whose language and civiliza- 
tion we are studying. While it is help- 
ful and interesting to have pictures show- 
ing beautiful landscapes and magnificent 
architecture, we would like to have, for 
example, a series of films showing edu- 
cation from the elementary grades 
through the universities. One film 
should be devoted to a rural school, show- 
ing the costumes of the children as they 
arrive at school, the schoolhouse itself, 
and the curriculum. More films depict- 
ing, for France, rural or small-town 
conditions would be very helpful in our 
understanding of French society, politics 
and economics, as well as French litera- 
ture and art. 

A series of speaking films on the fol- 
lowing subjects, still using France as an 
illustration, would be of great help in 
foreign-language instruction: a series of 
films, on education in general; on rural 
life; on agricultural resources of France; 
on the mineral resources; on important 
historical places; on architecture; and 
then on the picturesque landscapes. Films 
of these types for all the countries whose 
languages, customs, and civilizations are 
being taught by modern language depart- 
ments in this country, would be very 
valuable. 


The Slow-Motion Picture as a Coach- 
ing Device—by Roy E. Priebe, Los 
Angeles, and William H. Burton, U. 
of Southern Cal.—School Review, 47: 
192-8 March, 1939 


This investigation was designed to 
secure evidence of the value or lack of 
value of slow-motion pictures as a coach- 
ing device, with particular reference to 
the high jump. Attention was given to 
the use of these pictures in presenting a 
new form of jumping, in diagnosing and 


correcting errors, and in_ stimulating 
practice. The high jump was selected be- 
cause it contains factors of fundamental 
importance in various other athletic 
events. Timing, coordination, natural 
ability, facility in given skills, and other 
factors are involved. Forty pupils at 
Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles 
responded to a call for volunteers for the 
experiment. The experiment covered six 
weeks of the regular track season. Dur- 
ing the teaching period the students were 
shown pictures of champion jumpers at 
slow and normal speeds. During the third 
week, slow-motion pictures of the boys 
were taken during the regular practice 
period and shown to them. Detailed an- 
alytic discussion of good form, defects, 
and coordination took place. During the 
fifth and sixth week the experimental 
group saw its own pictures and also 
those of the champions again and engaged 
in further discussion. 


Audio-Visual Instruction: Possibilities 
in Home-Making Education — by 
Mary Booth, East Texas State Col- 
lege, Commerce, Tex.—Practical Home 
Economics, 17:178 June, 1939 


The use of radio, filmslides, and motion 
pictures have been found effective in 
East Texas State College. However, the 
two important problems still remain: the 
training of teachers, and the lack of 
funds. 

This year the State Board of Educa- 





In this issue we are inaugurating a 
feature in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
which has, to a more limited extent, 
been well covered previously in the 
section, "Among the Magazines and 
Books.” It is planned to provide a 
classified digest service, covering 
current writings in educational and 
lay magazines, and in books. No at- 
tempt will be made to evaluate the 
material, other than to summarize in 
greater detail those articles which 
appear to contain the most valuable 
matter. 


We should like to make this serv- 
ice as practical as possible for our 
readers. We therefore invite recom- 
mendations, or criticisms with respect 
to the system of classification and 
that of review. It will be noted that 
certain articles may fall under more 
than one classification. We can list 
them but once. 











Conducted by Etta Schneider 


tion in Texas is permitting each rural 
aid school to include a sum up to $35 
per school for visual aid materials. The 
best way to secure funds is to make a 
start, and demonstrate the value. A list 
filmslides and films on 
home-making is given. 


of sources of 


Manual for the Educational Sound Film, 
“Living and Learning in a Rural 
School”—by Anne Hoppock, Warren 
County, N. J—Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, N. Y. 1939 


This two-reel sound film is the re- 
sult of a study made by seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in a rural school on 
motion picture making. The resultant 
film is suitable for teacher-training. 

The manual includes much valuable 
information necessary for an adequate 
understanding of the situations depicted 
in the film. It describes the school, the 
nature of the students and their environ- 
ment, setting in which the film _ pro- 
ject developed, and the manner in which 
the teacher proceeded to follow their in- 
terest. Supplementing the information 
about the Allamuchy School provided by 
the film, Miss Hoppock gives a detailed 
account of the school program and the 
children. Questions for discussion, and the 
scenario are also included. 


School-Made Visual Aids 


Teacher-Made Visual Aids—by Ellis C. 
Persing, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Science Education, 23 :195- 
7 April, 1939. 


Teachers often find the commercial 
films, slides, or still pictures inadequate 
to serve local needs and set about pre- 
paring them themselves. Travel provides 
an excellent opportunity for taking pic- 
tures of pertinent phenomena. Specimens 
and pictures collected during week-end 
trips by the teacher offer rich opportunity. 

The miniature camera is having a great 
influence on teacher-made visual aids. 
Candid shots of children in action, por- 
traits, photostatic copy work, landscapes, 
close-up of flowers, minerals, etc. are 
all easily possible with the better made 
precision miniature camera. Good en- 
largements, made from these negatives, 
can be made at a nominal cost. Lantern 
slides can likewise be made from any of 
the good negatives, and at low cost if the 
teacher is interested in photographic 
work. Transparencies may be held up to 
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the light or pasted on the window, and 


need not always be projected. The de 
velopment of color film 1s making it 
possible for teachers to photograph 
colored objects with the same ease with 
which they take black and white. 

One group of teachers produced a film 
entitled, “Animals of the Zoo,” in black 
and white and in color. Another group 
made a enlargements from 
miniature \nother 
group is working on color. Altho the 


series of 
camera negatives 
standard sets of slides are of the highest 
quality obtainable, it is still possible for 
teachers to make good materials them 
selves. College courses on photography 
are growing in popularity, and should 
continue to grow 


Show the Public—Through Movies!— 
by J. Henrich Hull, Supt. of Schools, 
Keenesburg, Colo School Executive, 
58:16 May, 1939. 


School-made films are very effective 
for community) 
children in action, at close range, and 


programs, to show all 


within a limited space of time. But care 
ful planning is necessary to produce a 
film adequately informative about the 
school, as well as to present the school’s 
program from the point of view of the 
philosophy, results obtained and methods 
used. The director and administrator 
determine the type of picture to be made, 
and the audience for which it is intended 
The cameraman, the teachers, the script 
girl, the electrician, and the actors should 
all work together in planning the produ 
tion. Good film for purposes 
should be well edited and titled, natural 
and artistically simple, adequately sup 
plied with close-ups. Progressive schools 
might permit the children to determin 
for themselves what is to be filmed. 


school 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Portfolio: Visual Aids to Education— 


Nation’s Schools, 23:34-48 June, 1939 


A series of articles by educators in 
many parts of the country, and on various 
aspects of visual education. Especially 
valuable are the suggestions for schools 
of various S1Z€S, ranging from the small 
community to the 
Sources of films are also furnished in 
one of the articles. 


large city school. 


When Showing Films by Alex Jar- 
dine, Evansville, Ind.—Nation’s Schools, 
23:68 May, 1939 


A bulletin to teachers on the cart 
of films and projectors to avoid damage 


Survey of the Sound Motion Picture 
Situation in the Rocky Mountain 
Region—Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
Univ. of Colorado Colorado School 
Journal, 54:No.7:5 April, 1939 


In October, 1938 a questionnaire was 
sent out to about 500 school officials in 
Colorado and neighboring states in an 
effort to find out if there was need for 
supplementing the 16mm. silent film 
library of the University with a sound 


film library Lost f those replying 
favored waiting until the fall of 1939 
With only 16 schools in Colorado that 


and not all of 
those able to subscribe to a film service, 


eported sound Dp jectors, 
it seems evident that, at present, the de 
nand for a sound film library is not 
enough to warrant the expenditure neces 
sary. Many schools stated that they had, 
or were buying a sound projector, yet 
would not have funds to buy any sort ot 


him service 


Visual Education in Rural Elementary 
Schools—by Richard L. Davis, Princ: 
pal, and Charles Edgecomb, Supt. of 


: : 
Schools, Selma, Calif terra L 


4 
= 


Contrary to the belief of many, the 
lal cost and the 


subsequent upkeep 


1 visual education program in_ the 


average school district is not at all pro 
hibitiv The t problem is that ot 
retting a projector The beginner in a 
S il] school will find that the silent 
lomm., is best for his purposes. Although 
ound films are sometimes desirable, it 

not at all necessary at the start to 

ide tor them. Screens for classroon 
or auditorium are not expensive Phe 
next problem is that of arranging for 
suitable environment for showing films. 
Darkness can be achieved by hanging 


urtains ot inexpensive monk’s cloth on 
rods of half-inch pipe This was a good 
ect TO Sewing classes Sources ol 


a 1 | 1 
ims, tree, rental and purchase are then 


period eacn 
week has, 1n addition to student activities 


in music or dramatics, a reel or two of 


[he Thursday assembly 


educational film. After school hours each 
veek the uppel grades are invited to see 
a film. Once a month, a five-cent admis- 
sion 1s charged and feature films shown. 
Wherever possible, the film material is 


orrelated with the curriculum by _ the 


eachers Primary grades are shown 
Ims in a special assembly, but such 
material is still scarce. Opportunities for 


through films are 


community cooperation 


The Librarian Speaks: A Symposium— 
—Sight and Sound, 7:177 Winter, 
1938-9 


Some of the problems and sugges- 
tions which librarians of film libraries 
would make to users to facilitate prompt 


service 


Research and Evaluation 


The Effectiveness of Educational 
Motion Pictures—by A. W. 
Jersey City, N. J.—I/nd. 
Ed., 28:152 April, 1939 


Reitze, 


Arts and ] OC. 


[his study was made with college- 


preparatory, vocational, prevocational, 


high school and elementary school classes, 


and shows the need and practicability 
of using more educational films with pre- 
vocational and vocational groups. This 
study was carried out for a Ph.D. degree. 
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Evaluation of Still Pictures for In- 
structional Use—by Lelia Trolinger, 
University of Colorado—Educational 
Screen, 1939 47pp. paper, 50c. 
(Partially printed in the Educational 
Screen for March, April, May, 1939) 


The investigation dealt with the 
reliability of standards for selecting still 
pictures for teaching. First a score card 
was devised, based on the combined 
judgments of a group of experts in visual 
instruction, as given on a questionnaire. 
The experiment consisted of submitting 
first a series of photographs to the 
collaborating educators; and then using 
them with teachers and students, both 
with and without the aid of the score 
card, to see if any noticeable improvement 
resulted. The experimental unit selected 
was the American Indian, and a series of 
20 pictures (reproduced in the booklet) 
was sent out to experienced, inexperienced 
and student teachers. 

It was found that the score card ap- 
peared to increase the ability of the teach- 
ers to grade the pictures more nearly in 
accord with the evaluation given by the 
judges. With _ the card, the 
rank of the pictures by the teachers and 
judges were in closer agreement than 
the teachers were with themselves. 


score 


Visual Education in Modern Education 

by Gardner L. Hart, Supervisor of 

Visual Ed., Oakland, Cal.—Childhood 
Education, 15:363-66 April, 1939 


A review of the values to be ex- 
pected from the use of silent and sound 
films, lantern slides, stereographs, diora- 
mas, charts, graphs and other aids. 


Documentary Films 


Moving Picture Goals—by Eric Knight, 
Screen Writer.—Theatre Arts Monthly, 
23 :57-64 Jan., 1939 


The immediate progress of the film is 
not coming in the overworked fictional 
field. Perhaps the best progress in film 
in the last decade has come, not from 
Hollywood, but from the documentary 
wings. It would seem that the present 
goal for documentary would be a ready 
interchange of ideas and men_ between 
Britain and America, a constant striving 
for technical standards to equal the gen- 
eral concepts and ideas being expressed, 
and a concerted drive to teach the public 
that a live camera observing life itself 
and its problems can be far more excit- 
ing than a Hollywood highlight on the 
star’s cheek-bone. Perhaps the goal that 
can be seen most clearly, and the one to 
which such pitiful progress has been 
made, is the educational film. Everyone 
admits that the film is a masterful teacher. 
Extensive experiments at Harvard cleared 
up the misconception that it taught only 
in a quick-surface way. All agree, films 
are a strong, vehement method of teach- 
ing. We do little about it beyond agree- 
ing on it. 

There are several obstacles: One of 
the greatest is the school bodies who 
presume that, somehow the film is amuse- 
ment, not ‘schooling,’ and that even if it 
does teach quickly and well, it is a dis- 
honest way of getting knowledge, duck- 
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ing the proper amount of tedious ‘boning’ 
in the good old-fashioned way at a book. 
Another bar is that most educational 
films are sadly lacking in one of two 
ways: either they are made by an edu- 
cator who knows his subjects, but not 
how to speak clearly in the new visual 
language, or made by a good film man 
to whom. subject-matter is secondary. A 
third obstacle is that many teachers feel 
the class passes beyond personal instruc- 
tion into the realm of standardized knowl- 
edge groups. 

Whatever the immediate bar, it is in 
educational films that there is the great- 
est progress to be made at this time. The 
U. S. Army, commonly supposed to be 
backward, has been using films for knotty 
technical instruction at its highest schools 
for more than 13 years. Perhaps educa- 
tion boards don’t mind being 13 years 
behind the army. In general, such pro- 
gress as we have had in the field of the 
film during the last decade, has come 
from the groups where we can boil film- 
making down not to massive studios and 
great technical staffs, but to the smaller 
groups. 

Film-making today is still a highly 
technical job. It requires a man who 
knows a camera, a man who knows sound- 
recording, and a man who knows what 
he wants to say through the method and 
how to say it. These qualities can be 
found wrapped up in one man. Small 
groups can make films cheaply. These 
films can be stirring to watch. With the 
cheapening of cost of materials needed 
for production, as more young men grow 
up to ‘think’ in terms of filmic expres- 
sion, we shall get more worthy efforts. 
That there is little small-group produc- 
tion today should not be taken as a dis- 
couraging factor. It is exactly the re 
verse: a sign of the unexplored state of 
the field—one of the few in which a 
young man can pioneer and get in ahead 
of the rush. For no one can doubt that 
the demand for non-Hollywood films will 
increase with the future. 

So, roughly, we have this situation 
today: an unlimited supply of potential 
sponsors who look longingly toward any 
method of using the screen’s power to 
extol their industries, explain their prob- 
lems or popularize their points of view. 
For today political parties are calling in 
film men from the small groups; several 
large manufacturers have agreed recently 
to subsidize non-fiction films. There is 
the demand, and the supply. Where these 
two things exist a link will always be 
formed between them. Much of the 
future of small-group production depends 
upon how this link is made. If the sponsor 
insists on, and gets, a vapid or clumsily 
propagandistic film of his industry, he 
will have something refused by the pub- 
lic. If he adheres firmly to high stand- 
ard, and gets the producer to make a 
production of authenticity, one that seeks 
to tell its story thru the real magic and 
excitement of industry, plus the human 
dignity of those who toil in it, then there 
will be many outlets. Such films, with 
the truest of all propaganda—the propa 
ganda of truth—will need to seek no new 
audiences. The old audiences will accept 
them. Reaching those audiences presents 


a problem, but one that can be overcome 
by cooperation. 


Teaching Social Awareness with Motion 
Pictures—by L. L. Ramseyer, Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton, Ohio—Hd. Ad- 
min, and Sup. 25:127-32 Feb., 1939. 
Reprint available from author. See 
also article by same author in this 
issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


Unreeling History—by James Miller, 
Current History, 50:39-42 May, 1939 


When history moves fast and fate 
fully, the average citizen’s feeling is one 
of irritated confusion. He welcomes the 
documentary film, which turns all the 
talk about war and revolution and unem 
ployment and housing and flood control 
into something he can see and hear and 
feel. Attempts to define documentary 
films are risky. Pare Lorentz says he 
did not know he had made a documentary 
until someone told him. Essentials which 
“documentary” films have in common 
are: they are all dramatizations of ideas: 
they dramatize their ideas by dramatizing 
factual material; and they dramatize 
this material in terms of human beings 
and human interests. Also they are fre 
quently charged with being propaganda 
The charge is seldom dodged, becaus« 
they do present arguments, predetermined 
points of view. They deal with mort 
than entertainment values they are 
thought-provoking. Documentary be 
comes, then, a new instrument of com 
munication among peoples, helps them to 
see through the chaos of world affairs 
and understand one another’s lives. 

Among the documentary films produced 
since 1919 are: Nanook of the North, 
Moana, Man of Aran, Potemkin, Berlin 
Rain, New Earth, Night Mail, Voice of 
Britain, Housing Problems, Plow That 
Broke the Plains, and The River. Pare 
Lorentz is now working on Ecce Homo, 
based on technological unemployment 
\mong the film makers in this field are 
Frontier Films, American Documentary 
Films, Inc., History Today, Inc., March 
of Time. 

Perhaps the most rankling problem of 
the documentary movement is that of dis 
tribution. It is associated with travelogues 
and educational films whose chief at 
tributes have been dullness. For the most 
part documentaries have had to depend 
upon pressure generated among audience 
groups. 

Film guilds and societies are active 
not only in the U. S., but in Canada, 
England, New Zealand, Australia, and 
even South Africa. Fiim (Audiences) 
for Democracy, headed by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, is one such pres 
sure group to promote the showing of 
pro-democratic films. In England and 
Russia documentary films are backed by 
the government and are accepted in 
nearly all regular theatres. If the docu 
mentary film can reach the millions upon 
millions of persons who go to the moving 
pictures every week, if it lives up to 
its promise of enlightenment, and if it 
remains in their control, it can become an 
impressive addition to what are called 
the forces of civilization. 


Professe yt 


The Educational Screen 


Museums 


Children’s Museum of Indianapolis—by 
Grace Blaisdell Golden, Executive 
Secretary—Cluldhood Education, 15: 
408-12 May, 1939 

Description of the work of the 
museum which Mrs. Roosevelt praised 
very highly in a recent column. 


The Child Explores His World—b) 
Catharine Kneeland, Harmon Founda 
tion, N.Y.C.—Childhood Education, 

\pril, 1939 

An account of the Brooklyn Child 
ren’s Museum, to be used as background 
for the 2-reel motion picture depicting 
the unique work of that institution. The 
film, together with an excellent study 


15 :357-62 


guide, is available for sale or rental from 
the Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, N.Y.C. 


Photoplay Appreciation 


Training Film Taste in America—hy 
Ernest Dyer—Sight and Sound, 7 :179 
Winter, 1938-9 


A critique of the photoplay apprecia- 
tion movement in American 
Courses in photoplay appreciation are 
more extensive in the U. S. than abroad: 
these are given as formal courses in 


sche ¢ Is 


schools and colleges; as photoplay ap 
preciation clubs in high schools; and as 
part of the work in English. 

That much of the photoplay apprecia 
tion work is uncritical, is evident. Some 
of the descriptions given of photoplay 
lessons makes one wonder what else 
» do with their 


\merican schools have t 
time. Study guides are inadequate, as 
they appear to contain little more than 
publicity blurbs. Some of them deal with 
films not worth wasting time over in 
class; most of them are critical only ot 
points of detail; they never think of 
challenging the major assumptions of the 
films they describe (the booklet on the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, for ex 
ample, is a masterpiece of complacency) ; 
and only rarely do they contain questions 
of value for an understanding of film 
form. They represent a triumphant ex 
ploitation by the Hays office of the gullt 
bility of the teaching profession 


The ‘Movie’ as an Agency for Peace 
or War—by Albert Benham, National 

Prevention of War 

Sociology, 12:410-17 


Council for 
Journal of Ed. 
March, 1939 


The motion 
quoted as being able to exert its in 


picture industry 1s 
fluence for peace or war. And, sine 
many elements go into the creation ot 
film content, and many pressures brought 
to bear on its development, the screen 
cannot accurately be termed a spontane 
ous reflection of public thought and senti 
ment. Illustrations are then cited to in 
dicate the relationship between the U. S. 
Navy and Army Departments and current 
films. It is reasonable to assume that in 
the future, propaganda from the screen 
will be more subtly cloaked than during 
the past war. The only really effective 
defense which a public can set up against 
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~ AN RCA VICTROLA DESIGNED 
= EXPRESSLY FOR SCHOOLS! 


School use is the principal use for which 
this outstanding new instrument has been 
built. its volume...its ease of operation... 
its fidelity of reproduction... and its price, 
all meet school requirements. 






Hi RE’S the RCA Victrola for your 
schoolroom or auditorium! It’s not 
an ordinary Victrola. It’s an instru- 
ment designed for school use. An in- 
strument that RCA Victor engineers 
have created in response to the ex- 
pressed wishes of school principals, 
supervisors and teachers! 

It has the volume you need for a 
large classroom or average audito- 
rium — amplifier provides 10 watts 
output. It’s amazingly simple to op- 
erate —for it has a newly developed 


automatic on-and-off switeh which 





starts the turntable when the tone 


arm is moved toward the record. And 


its price is easily within the scope of The Features Tell the Story! 





even the most modest school budget ‘ RCA Victrola Model R-98 illustrated offers you these features: 
Study this RCA Victrola’s features. Plays 10” and 12” records + Has governed induction motor with new 


— ' . , automatic on-and-off switch + Top loading tone arm and automatic 
Visit your RCA Victor dealer for a iutomatic o a-o A « op oat ng one oO 


needle cup* 5-tube amplifier—10-watt output + 8” electro-dynamic 
demonstration. Notice the w armth, speaker «+ New and improved pick-up + Handsome walnut cabinet 


the true fidelity of reproduction it RCA Victor has many other fine Victrolas—with or without radio 


s ow 1. cey,o_: which are especially desirable for school use. See them at your local RCA 
provides. You'll say—“‘It’s just what 3 al piss ) I ay 
- } ictor Dealer's or mail the coupon for a two-color descriptive folder. 





we need at the school!” 





Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 








SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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such propaganda is to know how to 
recognize it and how to deal with it. 

A public opinion, continuously ex- 
pressed thru the channels by which it 
can be heard by those who produce the 
films, is the only control of screen fare 
desired in a free country. The safeguard- 
ing of the right of free-expression of the 
screen rests not only on the industry it- 
self but on the millions of people who 
comprise the great movie-going public. 


The Movies As a New Educational Tool 
—by Muriel T. Bain, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, O.—Educational 
Method, 18:362-6 April, 1939 


Skillful guidance in selection of films 
from many angles through the school 
program is preferable to a single course 
in photoplay appreciation. Teachers of 
dramatics, English, geography and science 
found current films pertinent to their sub- 
jects and worthy of discussion. The work 
of developing movie discrimination can 
begin in the elementary school, and could 
well be extended to include the parents. 


Using New Educational Tools — by 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University— 
Educational Method, 18:347-52 April, 
1939 

Some of the questions which chal- 
lenge the teacher as the result of the 
development of movies, radio, and news- 
papers as means of communications of 
ideas and understanding. How can these 
be used to increase our understanding of 
reality? How can they be used for the 
spread of scientific knowledge? How can 
they be used to reconstruct many out- 
moded stereotypes? How can they be 
used so that they will promote, not 
stultify thinking? 


An Experimental Course in Cinema Ap- 
preciation—by Sherman P. Lawton, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. — 
English Journal (College Edition) 
28 :230-2 Mar., 1939 
In a course in English composition, 

written papers, oral performances, out- 

side readings, and dramatizations were 
based on current films with interesting 
results. 


Other References 


Artists of the Movies— Theatre Arts 
Monthly, 23:424-8 June, 1939 


Liberty Bells in Hollywood —Christian 
Century, 56:310 March 8, 1939. 


Medicine in the Movies—Hygeia, 17: 
486-9 June, 1939. 
Artists’ Point of View: Films for De- 


mocracy—by R. M. Pearson, Forum, 
101:175 March, 1939 


Holiywood Waves the Flag—by Frank 
S. Nugent, Nation, April 8, 1939 

Clinics in Crime—by B. J. Thompson, 
Commonweal, 29:086-7 April 14, 1939 

One Man’s Meat: Hollywood’s Stand- 
ard of Living—by FE. B. White,, 
Harper, 179 :217-9 July, 1939 

Cinema Censorship—by V. F. Calverton, 
Current History, 50:47 March, 1939 


Motion Picture Reviews 


Science Motion Picture Reviews — by 
H. Emmett Brown, Chairman of Com- 
mittee—School Science and Mathema- 
tics, monthly 


Social Science Motion Picture Reviews 
—by Robert B. Nixon, Wayne, Penn.- 
Social Studies, monthly 


Music Motion Picture Reviews —Music 
Educators’ Review, monthly 


Films for Teaching Occupations — 
Occupations Magazine, monthly 


Motion Picture Review — Nation's 
Schools, monthly. 


New Catalogs and Source Lists 


Catalog of Films for Classroom Use— 
Selected and classified by the Advisory 
Committee on the Use of Motion Pic- 
tures in Education Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St. 
New York, N. Y. Includes short sub 
jects released by Hollywood producing 
companies under limited conditions for 
school use. 50c. 


Films on Human _ Relations—FEdited 
and distributed by the Commission on 
Human Relations, Progressive Educa 
tion Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
N. Y. C. Excerpts from feature films 
which have been used with success in 
course on human relations under the 
direction of Dr. Alice V. Keliher. 
Available to schools under limited con- 
ditions. 


Catalog, volume I — Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. Lists films which may 
be obtained through the Association. 
Exclusive rights to March of Time re- 
leases, available only to members of 
the Association. 


Films of the Pacific Area—Compiled 
and edited by the American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc. 
Published by American Film Center, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
25c, 1939. A listing of 16mm. films 
and their sources on the many islands 
and countries located in the Pacific 
region, including Alaska, China, Dutch 
East Indies, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Siberia, etc. 


Film List of Motion Pictures in Sports 
for Women—Compiled by the Motion 
Picture Committee, National Section 
on Women’s Athletics, American Ass'n. 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, N.E.A. Valuable because 
it is an evaluated listing, with specific 
recommendations for teaching. 


Motion Pictures at the New York 
World’s Fair, 1939—Department of 
Feature Publicity, N. Y. World’s Fair. 
Mimeographed. See also the reviews 
of many of the films contained in this 
compilation in Film Survey for June, 
July, August, 1939 (Film Audiences 
for Democracy, 342 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. C.) and TAC Magazine 
(Theatre Arts Committee, 132 West 
43rd St., N. Y. C.) July, 1939. 


The Educational Screen 


Book Reviews 


An Alternative for Revolution and War 
—by Albert E. Osborne, 124 pages, 
cloth $1.25. The Educational Screen. 
Chicago, 1939 
This volume, which has just appeared, 

is by a veteran in the educational field 
who sees visual education in the large, 
a thing of vast possibilities which are 
little recognized as yet. It is a poten- 
tial world force, not a mere classroom 
device. It is the open road, if rightly 
understood, to a “more humanity-cen 
tered” education, to a world-wide inter 
national understanding which is the one 
hope for ultimate banishment of war 

The book is the resultant of years of 
thought and study, of thousands of inter- 
views with teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, scholars, of consultation with 
outstanding thinkers of our day. The 
Introduction is by Dr. John R. Patterson, 
former Professor of Education, New 
York University. Various theses in its 
pages carry the endorsement of some of 
the most eminent names in America 

It opens with the “tragic need for 
bigger men and women” with a world 
environment instead of a local horizon; 
the power of pictures to achieve this on 
the premise that the world is innately 
good; the need for psychology and 
psychiatry, for more nature study, more 
human geography, more knowledge of 
folkways, more incentive to action for 
the common good. It is earnest and 
thought-provoking argument for higher 
goals in education, valuable reading for 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
school boards, and curriculum commit- 
tees. It will rouse wholesome reflection 
on H. G. Well’s dictum, that “the future 
is a race between education and catas 
trophe.”’ N.L.G. 
The Audio Visual Handbook—by Ells- 

worth C. Dent. Published by the So- 

ciety for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 

Street, Chicago. Ill. 212 pages, cloth 

bound. Price $1.50. 

The new 1939 revised edition (third) 
of this work, by the same author and 
publisher, is a notable addition to the 
literature of the field. It is an able, sound, 
practical presentation of essential infor- 
mation valuable to any teacher active in 
visual instruction. It shows a fine dis- 
tribution of emphasis on all visual aids, 
their characteristic values and _ special 
techniques in the teaching procedure. 


After an introductory chapter on the 


present status of the field, its experience, 


experiment and activity in industry and 
school, the book gets down to cases 
Chapter II treats individually the black 
board, school journey, plays and pageants, 
models, museums, maps and graphs, sand 
table, photographs, opaque projector, 
stereographs, slides, filmslides, silent films, 
and others. Then, a chapter on sound 
aids, phonograph, radio, recordings, sound 
another on audio-visual aids, 
sound filmslide, sound motion picture, and 
television. Chapter V treats the organ- 
ization of an audio-visual service and 
the final chapter gives sources of in- 
formation, materials and equipmert. 


N.L.G 


systems ; 
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Just Off The Press! 


Our 20th Anniversary Catalog 











listing over | 


8500 different motion picture subjects! | 


* 


study of Literature, History, Geography and Social Sciences.. 
16 mm sound — 16 mm silent — 8 mm silent 





Selected subjects . . for school entertainment .. for vitalizing the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















* 

16 mm sound features from both major and independent producers including: | 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE | 
SUTTER’S GOLD JUVENILE COURT | 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION NAGANA | 
RAINBOW ON THE RIVER RIVER OF UNREST 
WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD TUNDRA | 
KILLERS OF THE SEA CRIME OF DR. CRESPI | 
HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY BOY OF THE STREETS | 
BLACK BEAUTY APRIL ROMANCE | 
DIAMOND JIM CUSTER’S LAST STAND | 


and hundreds more 





Featurettes and short films on a wide variety of subjects, including: 
| 


ROBINSON CRUSOE THIS JS CHINA 

THE WAY OF THE WILD HISTORY OF AVIATION 
THE NEGRO FARMER HELL BELOW ZERO 
WALTER DAMROSCH FINGERS AND THUMBS 





and hundreds more 


FISH FROM HELL PRINCIPALS OF MAGNETISM 
| 


Rental prices greatly reduced on many... Many 16 mm sound subjects avail- 
able at less than $1.00 per reel! 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN DIVISION: 2402 WEST SEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Federal Film 


NSTRUCTORS returning to their desks this fall will 

find many reallocations of Government agencies and 
their motion picture divisions, brought about by the 
President’s Reorganization Plans No. 1 and 2, effective 
July 1, 1939. 

The United States Film Service was transferred to 
the Office of Education, which was itself shifted to the 
newly established Federal Security Agency. The name 
of the Service has been retained, however, and its pro- 
duction, consultative, and distributive facilities will 
continue unchanged, although it is anticipated that even 
greater service may be given the teachers and schools 
of the country by this alignment with the new Federal 
agency. 

The new Directory of U. S. Government Films dis- 
tributed by the Film Service is now in revision and 
will indicate the various reorganization changes as they 
affect departments having motion pictures for distribu- 
tion. We suggest that you write for a copy of the new 
Directory. 

Among the new pictures listed in the Directory is 
Winter Sports in the National Forests of California, pro- 
duced by the Department ot Agriculture, portraying op- 
portunities for winter sports offered by California’s 
national forests. Agriculture has also recently prepared 
teacher’s guides for The Tree of Life and The ABC of 
Forestry. The film Picturesque Guatemala, which 
Agriculture has been distributing, will henceforth be 
distributed by the Pan-American Union. Under the De- 
partment of Interior is listed Service to Those Who 
Served. This picture has had a new section added show- 
ing glimpses of veterans’ hospitals in the East, with 
scenes of the Cancer Clinic at Hines, Illinois. The 
Consumers’ Counsel Division (now in the Department 
of the Interior) has recently revised its picture Anow 
Your Coal, the laboratory scenes trom which have been 
particularly successful among schools. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has two new pictures. One is The Feet, showing de- 
tails of structure and arrangement of the arches; the 
best mechanical use of the foot; the points of a good 
shoe and harmful effect of improper shoes. This film 
was made in cooperation with the American Posture 
League. The other picture is Now / Am Two, being 
the third in the “Judy’s Diary Series.’ The first pic- 
ture in the series, formerly called Judy's Diary, has 
been re-titled From Morning Until Night. The Child- 
ren’s Bureau has reviewed and is prepared to recom- 
mend non-Governmental films on juvenile delinquency, 
street safety, and recreational programs for boys. It 


A page edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Assistant Director, United States Film Service 
Washington, D. C. 


has also recently acquired a film strip which is for sale 
only, showing the effect of rickets on children and meth- 
ods of prevention and cure. The price of the strip is 
$2.00 and it is also available with Spanish titles. In 
addition, the Bureau has acquired two sets of lantern 
slides. One set is available only to physicians; the 
other is suitable for general distribution and covers 
Birth and Mortality statistics. 

The Navy Department has a new picture titled Fe- 
pair, Supply, and Relief, which describes the functions 
of supply, repair, and hospital ships accompanying the 
United States fleet. About October 1, the Department 
will have another picture, tentatively called South 
American Cruise, which will be a travelog of the coast 
of South America with views at the major seaport cities. 

The Federal Housing Administration is again mak 
ing available to the public its Better Housing News 
Flashes. They will be lent in 35mm sound. On l6mm 
film, they are for sale only and no free distribution is 
contemplated. In this connection, the FHA has a 
new technicolor picture called Miracies of Moderniza- 
tion, which is currently being restricted to theatrical 
distribution. Your local theatre manager will be glad 
to let you know when it is to appear at your theatre. 

The National Youth Administration 
Security Agency) has three new pictures in color: 
NYA Builds A Seaplane Base, Youth Visits Our Na 
tion’s Capital, and Royalty Visits the White House. 
The Social Security Board has available for immediate 
release, Social Security for the People, running four 
minutes. The U. S. Housing Authority has recently 
released Housing In Our Time showing operation of 
the USHA program. 


Medica! schools will be interested to know that the 


( Federal 


Veterans’ Administration is just releasing a color pic- 
ture, Cancer Among the Veterans. This is a scientific 
picture especially arranged for the medical profession 
and distribution is restricted solely to medical organiza- 
tions and medical schools. 

Considerable interest has been evinced in the films 
mentioned in the last issue of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN as 
being screened at the Golden Gate Exposition. None 
of these films is yet available for free distribution, but 
the following may be purchased on proper authoriza- 
tion: Washington—The Nation’s Capital, The Business 
Pulse of the Nation, Couriers of the Nation, Social 
Security for the Nation, and Labor in the Nation. Ap- 
plications for purchasing these films should be addressed 
to: U. S. Golden Gate International Exposition Com- 
mission, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught .. . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


SPIRIT OF CULVER— 

Jackie Cooper, Freddie Bartholomew 
YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN— 

W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy 
THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP—Deanna Durbin 
THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR— 

Hugh Herbert, Joy Hodges 
EASE SIDE OF HEAVEN—Bing Crosby 
THAT CERTAIN AGE—Deanna Durbin 
EX-CHAMP—Victor McLaglen 
THE SUN NEVER SETS— 

Doug. Fairbanks, Jr., Basil Rathbone 
UNEXPECTED FATHER— 

"Sandy", Mischa Auer, Dennis O'Keefe 
WHEN TOMORROW COMES— 

Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer 
THE MIKADO— 

Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, Martin Green 


(and many others) 

















Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 
CATALOGUE 16 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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AA 


IN SOUND PROJECTOR UTILITY 


+ ADD AN INTEGRAL 
SPEAKER 


7. NEW VICTOR Series 


40 Animatophone contains all 
the industry has strived to 
achieve since the event of the 

4mm sound film. Its Add- wae AR RAPLIFER 
A+ Unit features make avail- ) 
able a multiplicity of uses here- 1 
tofore requiring several differ- por 
ent types and sizes of projec- “” 
tors. These features make it ~~ 
economically adaptable to pub- + ADD MULTIPLE 
lic address service, phono-record nnn 
reproduction, radio amplifica- _ 
tion, and sound recording — 
and only the Victor Animato- 
phone provides all these Add + 
A+ Unit features. Truly the 


’ ities, ceeiied aiken + ADD A PUBLIC 
motion picture projec ADDRESS SYSTEM 





day and tomorrow. 


This 16mm Sound Motion Pic- 
ture Projector is so compact, so 
easily portable, and so brilliant 


in performance that it is des- 
+ ADD A CENTRAL 
tined to become the standard Soeak-auevene 
of comparison. 


Likewise, new standards of per- 
formance have been achieved 
with unsurpassed quality of 
sound and simplicity of opera- 
tion. Your request will bring 
complete catalog information. 


+ ADD A RECORD 
TURNTABLE 


+ ADD A RECORDING UNIT 
A recording unit. suit- 
able for making clear, 
full-toned and inexpen- 
sive transcriptions, is 
available as a part of 
Victor Add +A-+ Unit - 
equipment... Details on 
application. 


ey : 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES > NEW YORK 
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16 MM Sound 









FILMS For HISTORY CLASSES | — 
Territorial Expansion of the U. S. to 1853 2 reels 
Territorial Possessions of the United States 2 reels 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt \'/> reels 
Spirit of the Plains (Westward Movement) | reel 
Sea of Strife (Cavalcade of the Mediterranean) 2 reels 
Abraham Lincoln (Walter Huston portrayal) 10 reels 
Drake the Pirate (Elizabeth & Spanish Armada 8 reels 
Lincoln (Gettysburg address occupies ¥% of reel) | reel 

Write for complete list of educational films and 

Catalog of entertainment subjects. 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 

















A NATURE FILM OF THE ARCTIC 


""*TUNDRA'' 


ONE OF OUR NEW 16 MM SOUND FILMS 
Please specify sound or silent when writing for free catalog. 


Lewis Film Service, 105 East First Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 











" POETIC GEMS % —Picterial 


adaptations of the Poems of 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


A Series of 13 Single-Reel Subjects on im. Sound Film 


"'The Fight for Peace” | 


Authentic Historical Spectacle 


8-Reel Feature—l6mm. S.O.F. 
Exceptionally intimate and all 


“PORTS O'CALL" embracing World Travelogues 


A Series of 31 Single-Reel 16mm. Subjects—Sound or Silent 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





mWild Innocence" 


Australian Nature Drama 
6-Reel Feature—l6mm. S.O.F. 














35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 

FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 

SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 














VIVID VISITS 
TO THE FAR CORNERS OF THE WORLD 
Entertaining-Instructive 16mm. S.O.F. Features 


Across the World with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson 
Explorers of the World 
I Conquer the Sea 
South Sea Adventures 
Send card for details. Reasonable rental. 


OHIO FILM SERVICE — 1377 Penhurst Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 
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SNVeurs 


Theatrical Shorts for School Use 


Six hundred short subjects in 16mm sound are now 
available to the school field from the libraries of six 
major theatrical production companies, as announced by 
Mark A. May and Will Hays at the July meeting of the 
National Education Association in San Francisco. An 
organization has been formed to handle the distribution 
of these subjects, called Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 
the trustees of which are: James R. Angell, President 
Emeritus of Yale University and Educational Director 
of the National Broadcasting Company; Willard E, 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association; and Carl E. Milliken, Secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 

The films have been selected by an Advisory Com- 
mittee of educators as being the most suitable for edu- 
cational use. The major part of the reviewing work 
was completed in the summer of 1937 by the seven 
reviewing panels appointed by the committee. 432 of 
the 600 selected have been compiled in a 320-page 
catalog which classifies the films into six main divi- 
sions: Art and Music; Literature and Biography; 
Sciences; Social Studies; Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; Practical Arts and Vocations. A gen- 
erous description of each film is given, along with brief 
resumé of the panel’s appraisal. 

The pictures are available for an experimental period 
of three years under the most favorable possible terms, 
without any financial return to the producers. Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc. is permitted to lease or rent them 
at the following rates: $5.00 for two weeks or less, 
$10.00 for one-half a school year; $15.00 for a school 
year; $25.00 for two years; $30.00 for three years. 


AN 


These prices are for one reel, black and white prints. 

A copy of the film catalog can be secured for 50 
cents from Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City. 


Human Relations Film Series 

Another important announcement made by Mr. Hays 
at the San Francisco meetings was that the motion pic- 
ture industry is permitting the Commission on Human 
Relations of the 
extend the use of the series of films on human relations 
to a greater number of schools than were included in 
the original experiment, and has agreed to provide addi- 
tional films for the project. These pictures take the 
form of excerpts from existing non-current photoplays 
and vary in screening time from five to thirty minutes. 
All are in 16mm sound and are available on a rental 
basis. 

The Commission has completed nearly 75 subjects 
in the series. About 100 pictures finally will be included. 
The work is ng Se by Dr. Alice Keliher under a 
grant from the General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. A list of the films, with study ma- 
terials and complete information, may be obtained from 
the Progressive Education Association, 45 Rockefeller 


Plaza, New York City. 


Progressive Education Association to 
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Notes 


Motion Picture Equipment Survey 


The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning 

making a “Survey of School Experience with Motion 
Picture Equipment,” under a Carnegie grant, in orde1 
lge and select 


oO 
— 


to provide schools a basis on which to ju 
motion picture projectors. The survey form asks about 
the quantity of equipment, the age and extent of use, 
the nature of troubles, the cost of maintenance and 
\ll schools 


furnishing information will receive, without charge, all 


suggestions for improvements of projectors. 


reports published. 
Directing the survey is Herbert R. Jensen, 506 Ad 


ministration Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


New York University Courses 


1 


Two new courses dealing with motion pictures will 
Le offered both terms of this school year by the School 
ef Education, New York University: one on “Class 
room and Educational Use of Motion Pictures” (30 


teaching tech 


hours: 2 points), a practical course o1 


] 
niques; the other on “Elementary Film Making fos 
Educational 


latter course, to be given Thursdays from 6:15 to 8:00, 


Purposes” (60 hours: 4 points). The 
| 


will acquaint teachers with the techniques of making 
their own films and benefit others interested in the 
production aspect of motion pictures. The University’s 
well-known course on “The Motion Picture: Its Ar 
tistic, Educational and Social Aspects,” richly illus 
trated with sound and silent films, will be repeated this 


vear also. 


Documentary Film Makers Organize 


The Association of Documentary Film Producers 


was formally organized during the summer, with head 
quarters at 1600 Broadway, New York City, to develop 
the field of the documentary film, artistically and tech 
nically, to publicize and promote wider production and 
distribution of such films, and to facilitate exchange 
of ideas and information among independent, creative 
many well 


film makers. Among its members are 


president, 


known documentary makers. Joris Ivens, 
Paul Strand and Willard Van Dyke, first and second 
vice-presidents, head the organization. 

Regular membership is open to all persons “sub 
stantially interested” and ‘‘active” in the production of 
“independent, creative films.’’ Associate membership 
is open “to those not eligible to regular membe rship, but 
who have proved their sympathy to the aims of this 
organization.” 

The Association has been sponsoring the showing 
of British and films at the 
Education York 


Information as to the contents of the 


\merican documentary 
Science and Building at the New 


World’s Fair. 


programs can be obtained from Fair authorities. 7/ 
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n HIGH SCHOOL 
UDITORIUMS 


ELECTROL 
SCREENS 





® Brighter, Clearer Pictures 

® Electrically Operated by Remote Control 

® Better Protection for Screen Fabric 

® Easily Installed in Recesses or Hung from 
Brackets 


® Moderately Priced 


Here is the most convenient of all screens for use in 
auditoriums or large classrooms. It can be lowered, raised, 
or stopped at any position, by means of an electrical 
control placed anywhere desired. Unlike spring operated 
screens, the Electrol cannot fly up accidentally and become 
damaged. The Electrol is supplied with Da-Lite Glass- 
Beaded or Mat White surface in 
14 standard sizes up to 20’x20’ in- 
clusive. Mail coupon for new 48 
page book describing the Electrol 
and other types of Da-Lite screens. 


FREE SCREEN DATA 


Mail Coupon Now! 





DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 9ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send free Da-Lite book on the Electrol and ) 
other Da-Lite screens. 


School..... 


| 
| 
lane ie it ee coor cm. wee cious, 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 


WILD INNOCENCE *% LOST JUNGLE *% GIRL OF THE 
LIMBERLOST * KEEPER OF THE BEES *® I CONQUER 
THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY *® IN OLD SANTA 
FE * MAN’S BEST FRIEND * OH YEAH *® HEARTS OF 
HUMANITY * BLACK GOLD *® STRANGERS OF THE 
EVENING * CITY LIMITS *% HANDICAP *% KLONDIKE 
*% HIGH GEAR * PARDON MY GUN *® YOUNG DYNAMITE 
% LAST OF THE WARRENS *® WILDERNESS MAIL *® 
KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK ®% all PETER B. KYNE’S sub- 
jects; all RICHARD TALMADGE and RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
subjects: all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE 
WESTERNS; all FRED SCOTT’S MUSICAL WESTERNS. 


Altogether 300 Features and 600 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 


Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS BRING THE 
HISTORY OF THE TERRITORIAL GROWTH 
OF UNITED STATES VIVIDLY TO LIFE. 


TERRITORIAL EXPANSION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1783 TO 1853 (2 reels) Depicts the growth of the 
United States from colonial infancy to full continental stature. 
Animated maps are used extensively and boundary Ccisputes are 
clearly explained. The subject is portrayed in a manner to 
accord with modern teaching methods. 
TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED 
(2 reels) Continues the story of American Expansion. 
in chronological order, how Alaska, Hawaii, and the other 
possessions were acquired. Animated maps and authentic views 
of America’s far flung outposts. Original mction pictures of 
historic personalities and events. 


STATES 
It shows, 


Study guides are being prepared for both films. 
Write for descriptive literature 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











WON'T YOU PLEASE RUN AGAIN?" 


A grateful testimonial in song and picture 
to the man whose vision and program has 
aided Democracy and Education so greatly. 











Music by popular song writer Jay Gorney 
Directed by Frank Tuttle 
ONE REEL — 16 mm Soundfilm — Sale or Rent 


Sheet Music — 35¢ each Records — 75c each 
@ SOLE AGENTS ® 


GARRISON FILMS '600 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 
easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
ground glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50c package. 
For Non-Photographiec Slides 

use CELLOSLIDE. Has many uses—for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. 500 sheets for $1.00. 
TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 


JAMA'CA PI AIN MASSACHUSETTS 








WE HAVE MOVED TO LARGER QUARTERS! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 
1521 DANA AVENUE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
16 MM SOUND FILMS 
Over 100 Selected Pictures. A card will bring 
our catalog. 
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City, a four-reel film on municipal planning, financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation, is being shown regularly. 


Florida Film Session 


A two-day showing of about forty new educational 
films in six curricular fields, was conducted by the 
General Extension Division of the University of Florida 
at Gainesville June 23 and 24 to acquaint Florida edu- 
cators with new productions. Lectures and class dem- 
onstrations completed the program. 


SMPE Fall Convention 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, national head- 
quarters of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, 
will be the scene of the twenty-fourth annual convention 
cf the Society, to be held October 16 to 19, inclusive. 
The technical progress which the motion picture in- 
dustry has made in the past year will be reviewed at 
the Convention, in many outstanding technical papers 
industries’ engineers and 


presented by the leading 


executives. 


Progress in Wyoming 


An increasing and more effective use of visual 
aids in the schools of Wyoming is promised by a 
resolution adopted at the State Convention of the 
Education Rawlins last The 
“Sufficient educational films are 


now available that the school authorities in Wyom- 


Association at year. 


resolution reads: 
ing should give special attention to the introduction 
of all visual education.” It is 
anticipated that the sectional meetings at the Dis- 
trict and State conventions in the fall of 1939 will 


forms of aids to 


give teachers an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the latest trends in the field through 
panel discussions and demonstration lessons. 


Among Ourselves 
(Concluded from page 247) 


Yearbook of the De 
partment. The Society for Curriculum Study has ap- 
pointed 
tion 


the development of the First 
Edgar Dale to act as chairman, in collabora- 
with F. Dean McClusky, chairman for our De- 
partment. The Joint Yearbook will show how visual 
aids can be integrated into the modern curriculum. 

7. The Committee working with the Sloan Founda- 
tion regarding the production of films on economic 
problems recommended that the Foundation proceed 
with its plans, and add to them a program of teacher 
training in the use of films for economics. (Since the 
meeting, an Educational Film Institute, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Spencer Pollard, economist from Har- 


vard, has been established at New York University 
by the Sloan Foundation. ) 
8. The Teacher Training Committee has sent out 


a questionnaire regarding techniques of instruction to 
summer session instructors. 
9. The revised constitution was passed, and copies 
will be mailed to members. 
10. THe EpucaTIONAL 
the next year to be the official publication for the De- 


ScREEN shall continue for 


partment, 
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Intangible Effects of Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 237) 

from considering money values as most important t 

the consideration of human values as important. 
Much more work of this type needs to be don 


before we can say conclusively that motion pictures 


of this type help the pupil to think through social situa 
tions more clearly or that they help him to change 
his sense of values. There is an indication from these 


data that such is the case. Certainly it touches an 


important phase of education, one which merits mucl 
more intensive study. 


Movies and Clarity of Thinking 


An attempt was made to get at consistency of thought 
by a different method. The assumption was made that 
ii students agreed with attitude test statements whicl 
have a wide range of scale values, they show incon 
sistency in their thinking. This conclusion was draw 
after a careful examination of the statements in_ th 
attitude test on government help in soil erosion control 
If the range in statements agreed with should decreas 


this would then be an a 


alter sceing the picture 
tion of more consistent thinking. 

\Working on this assumpt tion, the standard deviatio1 
of the scale values of the attitude test statements witl 
which each of 112 college post agreed was detet 
mined. They were then shown The Plow that Brok: 
the Plains, retested, and the same measure of con 
sistency applied again. The mean standard deviation 
was 1.77 before seeing the picture and 1.62 after seeing 
it. This difference was 3.1 times the probable error of 


the difference in means. Although this ratio is not 
quite high enough to assure us of statistical significan 
it gives us very great probability that the difference 
not a chance one. A distribution of scores in this parti 


cular case reveals that three very atypical individual 
out of the 112 prevented a greater difference. If thes 
three had been omitted the difference would have beet 
.21 instead of .15 and would have given us statistical 
significance. 

Here again more work needs to be done before we 
can hazard the assertion that a motion picture such as 
The Plow will help pupils to think more consistently 
about the problem of government help in the control 
oi soil erosion. The evidence we have presented, how 
ever, points rather convincingly in that direction. 

We have here, then, evidence concerning importa 
phases of education. The evidence concerning changes 
of attitudes resulting from the use of documentary films 
is quite conclusive. We may feel sure that such films 
shown to pupils in school will have an influence on 
what they think about social problems. There is vei 
great reason to believe that they may also influence the 
ability ot pupils to see the unplications of social prob 
lems and to think consistently. They probably in 
fluence the sense of values which pupils hold. Ther¢ 
is little doubt that they can increase the social awar¢ 
ness of pupils, even for social problems which have 
been written about repeatedly in our newspapers and 
magazines. ‘This type of results of our visual education 
program may prove even more important to modern 
education than the increased ability to acquire facts 
which it provides. 


Mid De VRY Ba 
INTERPRETER 











The ONLY Sound Projector 
With These MUST FEATURES 


1. AUTOMATIC LOOP ADJUSTER — prevents loss of 


“film loop,” eliminates rethreading. The “show” goes 
right on. Also prevents damage to film. 


2. SYNCHROMATIC THREADING—makes possible auto- 
matically, the synchronism of both sound and picture. 


3. DUAL EXCITER LAMPS — Your absolute protection 
against delayed programs due to lamp failure. 

t. DUAL SOUND STABILIZERS — keeps film properly 
aligned over sound drum, resulting in unsurpassed sound. 


Plus 


+ Built In Provisions For: 





> PHONOGRAPH aa iar 
@> 73] EXTRA 
RADIO a See iP > 





Centralized Room Speaker System ar 


Silent As Well As Sound Films 


Mail coupon below today for free illustrated lit- 
erature, NEW LOW PRICES and details of DeVry 
Tee “Self-Liquidating Plan,’’ of special interest to 


schools which may not have ready funds available. 





Famo ‘ 
us Chicago 
for 26 
New York 
Years 
Hollywood 
CORPORATION 
Makers of the most complete line of 16mm. and 35mm. silent and 


sound projectors and cameras for professional and institutional use. 


“Our Best Reference Is A Del ry Owner” 


-~—-—SEND COUPON NOW -—— 


DeVRY CORPORATION 
1105 Armitage Ave., Chicago | 
DeVRY 


PROJECTORS 


Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self—Liquidating Plan.’ 


ARE 
DEPENDABLE 


Many DeVry Pro- ce wees OP Pee Perr | 
jectors made 20 
years ago are | 


( : so Re padade Mak enee 
, RE" | 
still functioning “gubglinmdiN Mabpinipied sore, j= 

superbly. It pays Check here and enclose 50c if you desire new | 


to buy a DeVry —iit-page book, ‘‘Free Films for Schools,’’ —_ .—- 
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On and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


* 


£ 2 
Teach with Comparison 


47C%TOOD like a stone wall’; “Clear as a crystal” ; 
“Ran like a deer”; “Swam like a fish”; “With 
clock-like precision” ; “Patient as Job”; “Fought like a 
tiger”; “Cunning as a fox’’; “Pretty as a picture” 
“Roar like a lion”; “Similar .’; “Equal to . 
Why do people use such expressions? Can teachers 
find in this technique a valuable teaching tool? What 
is significant, educationally, about these figures of 


Hundreds of 


FILMS 


For You to Choose From 
Educational_.,,.. your choice need not 


be limited. Literature, science, travel, nature, 
music, art — in fact any type of picture you 
wish. Our extensive library of 16 mm. films, 
both sound and silent, is made up of “proven 
pictures” used by accredited schools throughout 
the country. 


En tertainment_gecause we add many 


new entertainment films to our library every 
month you are able to rent the latest produc- 
tions as soon as they are released. Literary 
classics, cartoons, westerns, mysteries, sports, 
musicals, dramas, religion — and all carefully 
selected for both school and home showings. 


Free Catalogs _.... your convenience we 


have prepared two catalogs— one devoted to education 
and the other to entertainment. ' 
Rental rates are included for all 

films. Send for either or both of 

these catalogs. Please mention cata- eB 
log number 12E (education) and 

number 21E (entertainment). 











INCORPORATED 


234 Clarendon St. 





speech? Undoubtedly the user is seeking to impart in- 
formation, create attitudes, and develop appreciations 
by resorting to the well-known principle of teaching 
that the new is learned in terms of the old—i.e., build- 
ing new concepts on a background of past experiences. 

There is no doubt but that effective teaching really 
begins when the teacher uses such words as “like”, 
“as”, “equal to”, “resembles”, “similar to”, “stronger 
than” and other comparisons. In short, when the 
teacher begins to compare the unknown with the known, 
the new with the old, the strange with familiar, the 
general with the specific, children are given a real basis 
for understandings. 

Obviously, comparisons need not be limited to the 
verbal method of communication, but may be used with 
all concrete materials and pictorial and graphic repre- 
sensations. The alert teachers in every subject will find 
opportunities for using comparisons in the presentations 
of new materials. The excursion, object, pictorial, and 
graphic presentations will furnish situations to teachers 
for developing effective comparison techniques. 

In addition to the illustrations of comparison techni- 
ques given below, teachers will find in the methods used 
in textbooks, laboratory manuals, the newspapers, the 
magazines, posters, billboards, wall charts, exhibits and 
displays, demonstrations, the motion pictures, and radio 
presentations, fundamental similarities, points of essen- 
tial differences, contrasts, and other comparisons. 

Kven though sensory experiences are provided, there 
is no assurance that the teaching will be effective unless 
the pupils are taught to observe all the factors carefully, 
to draw inferences, develop insights and see relation- 
ships of both the concrete and of an abstract nature. 
The teacher must lead the pupils to further activities, 
insights, interests and the solution of new problems 
upon the basis of the sensory experiences, and through 
comparisons drawn from these experiences. 

One plan for using comparisons can be based upon a 
series of activities which enable the pupils to study 
environmental relationships by using themselves as the 
standards for comparison. This will not only provide 
information, but will aid in clarifying concepts, develop- 
ing attitudes, and gaining fundamental skills. For 
example, a clear concept of time intervals may be gained 
by counting the pulse. The pulse rate comparison 
technique is widely used, to cite one instance, by the 
amateur photographers in timing some of their work 
which must be carried on in absolute darkness. Hot 
and cold are relative terms, with the bodily temperature 
taken as the basic standard for determining whether a 
thing is hot, cold, or luke warm. Likewise a sense of 
distance and a plan for measuring distance can be gained 
by having the pupil pace a predetermined distance, 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Real Progress 


comes only through cooperative effort. The familiar common problems of 


visual instruction can not be so 





ved by individual institutions, but together these 
institutions can accomplish a great deal. 


The new cooperative organization of film users extends to the schools and 
colleges an invitation to membership . . . An invitation to its privileges which 
include the right to purchase certain selected films for the first time; a cumula- 
tive catalog of only the good pictures; a regular news letter and a constant 


information service on specific questions. 


We shall be glad to have you write us for complete information. 


Association of School Film Libraries, Inc. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











WARNING BIGGER and BETTER 


To All Superintendents : 


It has come to our attention that some unscrupulous perso P I Cc I U R E; S 


are offering for sale and have sold to schools as ne equipment 


















second-hand or reconditioned motion picture projectors fro O 16 fi] 
To protect you and your schools from such misrepresent m Y ur mm I m 
i we are offering tl following suggestions \scertait 
tion ; we are.‘ ter! 1g ‘ vin \ : . : i B von. went. to ant theses ee 
ac F rs O ne prorecto! vO ul ind send net “ st “ 
the factory number n the projector you 1 en vou will euececieis @ MOGEOE Geka 
to the manufacturer of the projector being fered to Projector. Every mechanical part, including the 
fer sale with the request that you be advised whether 


lens and sound apparatus, is selected to get maxi- 


the said projector is new or second-hand. Sometimes agent mum clarity of picture 
accept projectors in trade, and if they are unscrupulous enoug! and sound reproduction. 
to resell them as new they can quote prices on them that ar ; ; 
: ; A demonstration without 
far below the market prices of new equipmet 
cost may be arranged. 

It is advisable to be very cautious when buying (especially Write for catalog, prices 

as “new”) any projector of a different make than the on and details. 


regularly sold by the agent offering 


When an agent offers exceptional inducements in the wa 


a sae ne i ¢ eaien ee ee ere Manufac- 
of free auxiliaries, bear in mind that the re are standard prices svaen all 
for each make or projector, and if there is any deviation tron 16mm and 


iF ‘ , 1. a e 35mm 
that price, or gift of auxiliary equipment, the cos as to come i et 
from some one other than the manufacturer—be sure it isn’t you 
Our interest in the matter is the result of damage done to th 
films of the Exchange by unsatisfactory equipment, plus the s 
fact that those meeting with such damage, or other projectot Holmes Projector 
troubles, become disheartened in their very laudable efforts t Company 
use the motion picture in their school work 1813 Orchard Street 
. ; Cc 
If any cases Ol the nature noted come to your attentior HICAGO 


please advise us, and if 


tu have any doubts as to how 
protect yourself, or your school, against such unethical pra Projector 
Amplifier 
Speaker 
Total weight 
60 Ibs. 


tices, we shall be glad to do what we can to hel] 
Cordially, 


B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 
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S. V. E. Tri-Purpose 
Model AA, 300 Watts 


Head swivelled for 
showing double frame 


horizontal filmslide. 





THE VERSATILE 


W, 71-Purpose 
PROJECTOR 


Shows 


PICTUROLS 


Educational filmslides, f 
by the Society for Visual Educa 





tion. Each roll has series 
; pictures. 


OTHER 
FILMSLIDES 





Strips of 35 mm. film either single 
or double frame (horizontal 

vertical) made by teachers or 
members of the student body us 





ing ordinary miniature cameras, 
Also educational film slides pr 
duced | 

listed in 


y id ther -OMmpanies ina 
the S.V.E. catalog. 











Double Frame Vertical Film A sess a 8 a 
. >) % 





















| MOUNTED FILM 


Individual frames of black and 





white or color film, mounted in 
ane 


2'°x2" glass slides or in Koda 


slide Ready Mounts. 





Double Frame Horizontal Film 
The advanced optical system of the 
S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Projector assures 
brilliant life-size images from any of 
the above types of film. A patented 
heat-absorbing filter and a_ releasing 
mechanism for the rear aperture glass 
fully protect the film emulsion. Two 
styles—Model CC, with 100 watt lamp, 
lens, slide carrier, and case, $35.00— 
Model AA. with 300 watt lamp, lens. 
slide carrier, S.V.E. Rewind Take-up 
and case, $57.50. 


Mail Coupon For Literature! 


er ey ee ee ee 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. ' 
Dept. 9ES, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send literature on S.V.E. Picturols and S.V.E. Projectors, including 
the versatile Tri-Purpose models. 
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New Fall Catalog i 
NOW READY! 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





Teach with Comparison 
(Continued from page 262) 
count the number of steps taken, then calculating the 
length of the stride. Pupils can find many uses for 
this unit of measurement. Other comparative stan- 
dards, such as, “As high as I can reach”; “Just as tall 
as | am’”’; “It weighs just as much as I do”; “As wide 
as my hand’; and others, can readily be developed. 
Smell, taste, and sounds are also based upon bodily 
reactions for their comparisons and identifications. 
Another idea is to trace out, understand, and use 
standards contained in some common expressions. For 
example: “A pint is a pound the world around’. Is 
this a true statement? It is always true? Under what 
conditions is it true? A simple laboratory exercise 
will furnish the experimental evidence, and will also 
assist in answering such questions as: How much does 


a gallon of water weigh’ <A gallon of milk? A gallon 
of gasoline ? 

A second illustration. “From the tip of his Royal 
finger to the tip of his Roval nose is one yard. The 


story is told of the little girl, who had often seen her 
mother measuring cloth in this manner, say ; “* Mamma, 
smell this string for me and see how long it is.” Many 
people use this convenient method of measuring cloth, 
rope, twine, etc., by the “arm’s length plan’’—from 
finger tip to the tip of the nose. After a few experimen- 
tal trials one can become very skilled in measuring 
things by the yard in this manner. 

Pictures are used mainly to convey correct images of 
persons, places, things, or relationships in order that 
these new concepts may form the basis for judging and 
comparing in new. situations. Teachers cannot be 
too careful, therefore, to select pictures that convey 
whole truths, and not half-truths. A familiar illustra- 
tion is that of the child who declared that a hippopota- 
mus was no larger than a rabbit. The child, on being 
questioned as to why he had come to that conclusion, 
produced an illustrated book showing a rabbit on one 
page, and on the opposite page the picture of a hip 
popotamus. oth pictures were absolutely the same size 
and both animals stood out in bold relief without a 
single object in either picture to afford a basis for com 
parison that might convey the real truth regarding the 
relative sizes of these two vastly different animals. 
Obviously, there should be in the pictured scene some 
familiar unit of measurement by means of which in- 
telligent comparisons may be made of size, form, dis- 
tance, etc. Teachers who study the techniques used 
in educational motion pictures, for instance, will ob- 
serve that people are often included in certain types 
of scenes as the standard for comparison. Likewise, 
rulers are often pictured in motion picture scenes. In 
the case of some small objects they are photographed 
while being held in a person’s hand. 

The map has customarily been used to represent 
the shape, length, breadth, and area of countries. In 
the geography books each country or continent often 
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has a map to itself on a sheet of its own so that, for 
land all ap 
The only help the pupil get 


instance North America, Russia, and Scot 
pear the same Size. 
is from the little scale of miles, which he is likely to 
overlook or never understands. The pupil is not likely 
to get a vivid, lasting concept of the relative size until 
a better basis for comparison is presented Che inset 
' ] 


he map, of a map of the sam 


tion in the corner of 1 
area drawn to a very small scale, together with an out 
line make of some standard country drawn to the sam 
scale, will form a real basis for comparisons and make 
the presentation meaningful. A map of the state in 


which the pupil lives might appear in the corner, for 


instance, of the continents, of India, China, the United 
States, etc. An effective way to illustrate, for exampl 
the relative S1ZeS of the countries of the home State 


is to have the pupils make a tracing of the whole stat 
and the counties from the wall map, then color the 
tracing with a flat wash, cut out the counties and use 
them for comparisons with other counties, other states, 
countries, etc. 

The motion picture makes use of this technique witl 
its fade-outs and fade-ins, and does it very effectively 
It is most impressive to see the whole North American 
continent pictured, then to have the map of Alaska glid 
from its location and be superimposed upon the United 
States, and discover that when Alaska is so placed that 
it touches the United States boundaries on the North, the 
northeast, the southest, the south and the west. Teachers 
can also use the lantern slide projector and the opaque 
projector for this same purpose, and secure most ex 
cellent results. First, the outline of the whole area 
can be traced on the blackboard and afterwards num 
erous comparisons can be made by shifting the pro 
jector to the proper positions. Newspapers and maga 
zines Often use this juxtaposition technique For in 
stance, a most enlightening newspaper picture appeared 
just before the outbreak of the present European War, 
showing the relative air route distances from important 
centers in Europe as compared with some distances 
in the United States. It consisted of an outline map 
of the United States, with state boundaries and principal 
cities indicated. There was superimposed on this map the 
map of Europe with the air distances marked on heavily 
drawn arrow lines. To many people it was a most 
amazing revelation to find that the distances from capi 
tals of the various nations are so relatively short in 
comparison with distances in the United States. With 
this realization it was a bit easier to understand why 
strong fortifications seem to be necessary and why 
conflicts are likely to occur frequently. 

The whole area of graphic representations will pro 


vide the teacher with opportunities for developing 
techniques for herself and aid in leading the pupils to 
The construction of ex 


hibits and displays necessitates a knowledge and us« 


developing skills of this sort. 


of comparisons if their messages reall 
audience to whom they are directed. | 
and pupils will be tremendously benefited if definite 


\ reach the 
> 
) 


oth teachers 


efforts are made to use comparisons for teaching and 


tor learning things definitely. 


By BRYAN EMMERT 
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APPROVED! 


Approval and “A” ratings have been given to many 
of our 16mm. Sound and Silent Films by Dr. Mark 
May’s Advisory Committee on the Use of Motion 
Pictures in Education and by other representative 
groups. Evaluations furnished upon request. 
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Just Released in 
16MM. SOUND 


Available for rental or sale. 


® SCHOOL ® 


An unusual documentary film showing a progressive 
education school in action. A carefully prepared 
presentation featuring a group of young children. 
The only film ever taken with complete dialogue 
by children in the classroom. Two reels. 


* 
SEASONS And Their CAUSES 


A fine, factual film with commentary by John Martin. 
One reel. 


* 
SPY OF NAPOLEON 


Costume picture with historical background. 10 reels. 


* 


POLAND 


A detailed picture of the new Poland created since 
the World War. with the great port of Gdynia, 
which was built from a fishing village. 1 reel. 











Send for catalog of over 1500 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects —for rent or sale. 
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WALTER 0. GUTLOAN «x. 


35 W. 45th St. Dept: E-9 New York 
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Curvient Film Neleases 


Monogram Non-Theatrical 
Department 


Three months ago, Monogram Pictures, 
one of the theatrical producing companies, 
inaugurated a Non-Theatrical Depart- 
ment with Joseph A. Kehoe in charge. 
This new department is releasing films in 
35mm sound to schools, churches, steam- 
ship lines, hospitals, state and federal in- 
stitutions, and other non-theatrical outlets. 

The establishment of this department 
opens up a vast library of films hitherto 
unavailable for such purposes. Boy of 
the Streets, starring Jackie Cooper, and 
Romance of the Limberlost, starring Jean 
Parker, are two outstanding films offered 
Both have been highly endorsed by im- 
portant committees and organizations. 
Other pictures available are Streets of 
New York and Gangster’s Boy, with 
Jackie Cooper, Atlantic Flight, with Dick 
Merrill, Hoosier Schoolboy and Little 
Pal, with Mickey Rooney, Barefoot Boy 
featuring Marcia Mae Jones and Jackie 
Moran, Under the Big Top, Jack Lon- 
don’s Wolf Call, and the Mr. Wong de- 
tective series starring Boris Karloff. The 
“Department also handles westerns with 
such stars as Tex Ritter, Tim McCoy, 
Tom Keene, Jack Randall and John 
Wayne. 


Film Series on Puppets 


In answer to many teacher-requests, 
Bailey Film Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, 
Hollywood, are including a_ series of 
films on puppets and puppet making 
among their new fall releases. These 
films, available in both silent and sound 
editions, were produced under the super- 
vision of Miss Portia Hawley, well- 
known on the Pacific Coast for her 
puppet work in the public schools. 

The first half-reel shows the making 
of a very simple hand puppet so that 
children in the early grades can follow 
it clearly. The second half-reel shows a 
little more advanced hand puppet with 
built-up features. And the third half 
reel shows the construction of a simple 
theatre, the operation of the puppets, and 
a short puppet play. These puppets should 
not be confused with the more com- 


plicated marionettes, operated with strings. 

Produced to closely follow the plan 
otf a book, “The ABC of Puppets,” writ- 
ten by Miss Hawley, and soon to be 
published, the pictures are for beginners, 
no matter what their age or grade level, 
so they may be widely used throughout 
the school curriculum. Continuity and 
study sheets are furnished with the prints, 
which may be both rented and purchased. 


New Gutlohn Releases 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York City, distributors of 
16mm sound films, have added the follow- 
ing pictures to their extensive library: 

Forbidden Music—(8 reels), an oper- 
etta satirizing European dictatorships, 
with music by Oscar Strauss, starring 
Jimmy Durante and Richard Tauber; 
The Lilac Domino—(7 reels), a musical 
comedy with June Knight and Michael 
Bartlett. Prisoner of Corbal—(8 reels), 
Rafael Sabatini’s great emotional romance 
set against the spectacular background 
of the French Revolution; Southern 
Roses—(8 reels), a musical comedy with 
melodies by Johann Strauss; Spy of 
Napoleon—(10 reels), a story of tur- 
bulent Europe of the late 19th century 
with the court of Napoleon III as a 
setting; When Knights Were Bold— 
(8 reels), Jack Buchanan and Fay Wray 
in a tuneful comedy of what would hap- 
pen if you were transported to the Mid- 
dle Ages. 


Edgar Guest Poems in 16 mm 


A new series of 16mm films for the 
non-theatrical field is announced by Post 
Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. Under the general title 
Poetic Gems, the series 
thirteen one-reel pictorial adaptations of 
the famous poems of Edgar Guest, the 
themes of which are rich in the philoso- 
phy of human happiness and are reflected 
in artistic photography with a musical 
background, and narration by Normal 
Brokenshire. 

Post Pictures also have acquired the 
exclusive 16mm rights to a new series 
of sound films featuring Tim McCoy, to 
be released at the rate of one a month. 


consists of 





BIGGER, 


Ready 


more service! 


your subscription or renewal NOW. 





MORE:VALUABLE! 
15th Annual Edition 


“1000 and ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 
Oct. 


BETTER, 


The same handy desk size—6 x 9 inches 
A valuable new feature this year is an alphabetical list of the 
titles of the more than 4500 films included in the new directory. 

Insure receiving the new edition promptly. Remember subscribers to Educational 
Screen pay 25c for their copy of “lOOO and ONE”. (Regular price 75c). Send 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


2nd! 


but contains more pages, more films, 


64 E. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 











The Educational Screen 


Castle September Offerings 


Titles of films issued this month by 
Castle Films, R.C.A. Building, New 
York City, are Washington, Ride ’Em 
Cowboy, The Pirate Ship. Washington 
is an interesting document of the nation’s 
capital, showing the government build- 
ings, Smithsonian Institution, Lincoln 
Memorial, Washington Monument, etc. in 
striking summer and winter scenes. All 
the thrills of a rodeo are afforded by 
Ride ’Em Cowboy—bronco busting, trick 
riding, bulldogging, roping. The Pirate 
Ship is an amusing mouse romance in 
Castle will also issue a 
special news parade entitled War in 


cartoon form. 


Europe, showing all of the events lead- 
ing up to the new war, as well as pictures 
taken during the next few weeks. 


New Eastin Subjects 

An exclusive new release of Lorna 
Doone is offered by Eastin 16mm Pic- 
tures Company, Davenport, Iowa. This 
stirring picturization of Richard D. 
Blackmore’s immortal love story fea- 
tures Victoria Hopper as Lorna, with 
John Loder and Margaret Lockwood 
Much of the ten-reel picture was filmed 
in the Doone country itself. Also just re- 
leased by Eastin on an exclusive basis is 
The Last Wolderness, which features 
Howard Hill, the World’s Champion 
Archer. This 5-reel film, made by Jerry 
Fairbanks in the wilds of Wyoming, 
shows stirring scenes and rare glimpses 
of wild life there. Narration is by Gayne 
Whitman. 


Additions to Films Inc. List 


Films to be added this fall to the 
“School List” of Films Incorporated, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York City, are: The 
Buccaneer, historical romance of Jean 
Lafitte, played by Fredric March; High, 
Wide and Handsome, story of the laying 
of the first oil pipe-line, combining history 
with music and romance; 100 Men and a 
Girl, delightful musical picture with 
Deanna Durbin and Stokowski; Wells 
Fargo, epic story of the first transcon- 
tinental express, and Souls at Sea, star- 
ring Gary Cooper. These pictures have 
been selected for their educational and 
cultural content and are offered to schools 
with integrating Study Guides. 


Films, Incorporated has also obtained 
exclusive 16mm distribution rights to the 
Paramount short subject series Popular 
Science, and those on Unusual Occupa- 
tions. Both are produced in color. The 
former are fascinating portrayals of cur- 
rent scientific discoveries and research— 
highlights in the practical application of 
mechanical science, covering the latest 
inventions, new mechanical “gadgets” and 
devices, all the various developments of 
Science’s modern wonderland. The sub- 
jects have wide general appeal, and are 
especially interesting for classes in Me- 


chanics, Physics, Chemistry, etc. The 


Unusual Occupation subjects also have 
high entertainment value and are stimu- 
jating material for courses in Vocational 
Gidance. 
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Classroom Films Waste Time --- Unless 


they TEACH better, quicker, and more thoroughly than ordinary 
methods—and at the same time give the student a more personal contact with the 


subject under consideration. 


Many films do waste time . . . but we like to think our 
Educational Films of Merit” perform the way a good classroom 


film should. Many teachers have told us they do—but vou haven't! 


It’s your opinion we want, for in your teaching experience you have 
seen a great many films in action! Thus you can contrast ordinary films with 


‘Educational Films of Merit”’ all recently produced. We want 


you to tell us what you want in films—then we can make them for you! 


For our new catalog—sale or rental—clip and mail the coupon on the 


Kindly send me your new catalog of educational films. 


I This Coupon Today 


right. (Don’t forget your name and address! ) 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo Street 
Hollywood, California 


Addres 





Sale [, Rental [. I am interested in Sound [] and/or Silent [) Films. 


Name 


School 





M 
} 








te ° f i / -, 7’ BAILEY FILM SERVICE 
Educational Cilms OTF SH exit ate teemeiiieeed 


SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS Hollywood, California 











Foreign Features Re-edited Timely Shorts Visual Instruction 
The International Film Bureau, 59 E C ‘ees e ‘ s 
cy ie ome one-reel subjects in 16mm sound 

Van Buren Street, Chicago, is re-editing aii a. a aie - aaa fered in Illinois 

; rl at ; eon aAPpproplik oO ( seaso are ofttere 
the French hlms COrniuas om Flanders, by Pictorial Films, Inc., 1650 Broadway, (Concluded from page 241) 
Mayerling and Pearls of the Crown fot New York City, among which is Football. 
; which goes behind the scenes of the game 
iys’ use at the neigg = 


oO 


be provided for the use of visual 
materials by the practice teacher. Form- 
al extension courses will reach a larger 
number of those who have completed 
their formal education. Such courses 
will give the teacher an opportunity to 
experiment with these materials in her 
own classroom. Teachers colleges, film 
libraries, and other institutions inter- 
ested in education will find it quite 


showing in assembly periods. They will 


offer the films for two dz 


| . TI ted ww how the players earn thei 
--day rente price. he re-edited ver- 1 . . 
one day rental price. — : lessons, with movements analyzed by the 
sions permit of showing one part of the ap 

1 > ir 1. and } > re mis ming a ; 
film on the first day and the remaining is a beautiful winter film, photographed 


ae ee ; ‘hee origins i : 
part the second day. The original 12-reel aie 


w-motion camera. Chinook’s Children 


Hampshire kennel, showing 


at a 
, 


ersi f 0 ris ot th Croz ai is als 1 ° 
version of Pearls ec un 1 . oO the care and training of sled dogs sired 
available. Copies - the dialog in these by ( hinook, Admiral Byrd’s antarctic 
subjects are loaned without charge to ——- 


: lead dog. Fascinating scenes of winter 
teachers using the films. 


sports and magnificent scenery are re- ; e ° 
: ciiiedt the peu Ws mas einai le valuable in terms of educational re- 
Roosevelt Movie 72.4 er wie woo turns, to provide capable instructors to 
Garrison Films, 1600 Broadway, New ° pes osu er secnip clays SPT ti conduct special informal courses in 
, sy : Frolics, Skung with Hannes Schneider, : 
York City, announces the release on ie ek ee ek, ae the larger school systems. Such a course 
l6mm sound film of the one reel musical ohare rls 7 ee rg = get? i Pa a will more adequately meet the demand 
short, A Musical Message From Holly- oa ee tf rs esis a en for teacher training today. 
wood, directed by Frank Tuttle and Her- = fine Mme! Recngronee ll. The Illinois Education Associa- 
bert Biberman, featuring Charles Purcell tion should appoint a committee to study 
and “The Notables” Quartet. The picture Audio-Film Announcements the various types of organizations of 
introduces the popular song, “Mr. the smaller film libraries now in use in 
Roosevelt, Won’t You Please Run again.” \udio-Film Libraries, 661 Bloomfield the eastern states. The advantages 
Prints are available for immediate un- Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey, an and disadvantages of each plan should 
restricted outright sale. nounce the release of two films, Terri- be noted, and this material made avail- 
torial Possessions of the United States. able to the institutions interested in 
More Films for College Center and Lincoln, The former is a two-reel establishing such libraries. 

A list of British Documentary films l6mm_ historical subject describing the In summarizing, one may justly con- 
has been added to the rental library of acquisitions of Alaska, The Wake Islands, clude that if interest in the use of 
the College Film Center, 59 E. Van Buren Hawaii, Porto Rico, The Philippines and visual materials continues to grow as 
Street, Chicago. This organization has our other possessions, with accompany rapidly as it has in the last five years, 
also added to its list of films for history ing maps, animations, and narrative. In and along the lines indicated by this 
and social sciences, which now consists of Lincoln, the Gettysburg address is de- survey, Illinois will soon rank among 
40 subjects selected by committees of livered by Lincoln and Civil War soldiers the states leading in the use of visual 


teachers and educators. harmonize in singing “Tenting Tonight.” aids. 
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The Educational Screen 


A. MEONRG ee Cf ae Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


Film Slide Story of the Clock 


Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York, 
announces a new roll of 35mm safety 
film slides, Timekeepers Through the 
Ages, which traces the clock from 
earliest antiquity to the present day. The 
treatment is pictorial throughout; and 
while it admirably supplements this com- 
pany’s film slide series in General Science 
and Principles of Physics, the work is 
complete in itself and may be used alone. 
It is suited to classroom work, general 
assembly programs, club talks, etc. The 
price for the entire roll of 39 frames is 
two dollars. 


Slide Set on Safety 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa., now have ready the third unit in 
their Safety series, Safety in Sports and 
Recreation, consisting of thirty slides, 
ten of which are in color. The two 
preceding units are titled Safety in the 
Home, and Safety on the Highway. 
Teachers’ manuals accompany the sets. 

Some of the subjects treated in the 
new unit are: dangerous sports, sunburn, 
poisonous plants, safety with camp tools, 
proper clothing for safety, boat rescues, 
swimming rescues, resuscitation, skiing, 
safe and unsafe practices in bicycling, 
riding at night, etc. 


New SVE Equipment 


In the new attractive little folder on 
SVE projectors circulated by the Society 
for Visual Education, 100 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago, there appears announce- 
ment of the new SVE _ Tri-Purpose 
Model DD which, like the AA and CC 
models, shows single and double frame 
filmstrips and the 2x2 glass slides. It 
sells for $49.50 complete with carrying 
case. 

Also new is their special slide carrier 
for the Eastman Kodachrome _ Ready- 
Mounts in 2x2 size, which are thinner 
than ordinary 2x2 glass slides. This 
device fits the SVE miniature projectors 
EK and AK (which show only the small 
size slides), as well as Models CC and 
AA and the Argus Models A, B and 
Cr. 


Kodak Data Books 


Worthy reference material for any 
photographer’s library, four new Kodak 
Data Books at nominal prices are an- 
nounced by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester. These books, now 
available through Kodak dealers, present 
a tremendous amount of specific, practical 
information in handy pocket-size form. 


Kodak Films (56 pages, 15 cents) dis 


cusses photographic characteristics of 
films, film speeds, meter settings, uses 
and processing of each film. Koda 
chrome, Photography In Color (52 pages, 
25 cents) explains exposure technique 
both in daylight and artificial light, use 
of a photoelectric exposure meter, movie 
and “still” filming; and provides full 
specifications and data tables. Wratten 
Filters (40 pages, 15 cents) deals with 
filters from both the practical and theo 
retical standpoints, demonstrating use of 
them and the Kodak Pola-Screen. East- 
man Photographic Papers (48 pages, 15 
cents) offers full information as to the 
characteristics of various brands of East 
man photographic papers. A number of 
formulas are included in the section on 
toning. 


Sound Slide-Film for 
Photographers 

Suggestions on how any camera fan 
can “shoot” high calibre pictures in 
doors have for the first time been in- 
corporated in a 25-minute talking slide 
film produced recently by General 
Electric. Entitled “Pictures Indoors 
with G. E. Mazda Photolamps,” the new 
talkie is expressly designed to serve 
camera clubs and other groups, who 
want expert instruction in photoflash 
and photo-flood technique. Consisting 
of more than one hundred, “how to” 
slide pictures, the film thoroughly 
covers the fundamentals of indoor photo- 
lamp photography, telling its story in 
non-technical terms. Projected pictures 











Illustrating an effective lighting set-up. 


illustrating the essentials to be observed 
feature a French doll as the subject, doll 
house-size camera and lighting equip- 
ment. The presentation also includes 
numerous examples of interesting indoor 
pictures taken under the lighting setups 
described. 

Any group that wants a copy should 


mail its request direct to Incandescent 
Lamp Department (166) of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve 
land, Ohio. By agreeing merely to pay 
for transportation charges and to re 
turn film and records promptly, the new 
photolamp talkie will be supplied by the 
nearest division sales office of the 
Company. 


Revised DeVry Catalog 


Free Films for Schools, a 64-page 
booklet listing alphabetically over 1400 
free films from over 300 sources, has 
just been revised and reprinted by the 
DeVry Corporation, 1111 \rmitage 
Avenue, Chicago. Cross references under 
60 different headings show at a glance 
what films are available for school pro 
jects. Physical data of each film is re 
corded, the number of reels, whether 
l6mm. or 35mm., and whether sound or 
silent. Names and addresses of sponsors 
or distributors of each film are also listed. 

The catalogue is a well printed 6x9 
book and sells for 50 cents 


B&H 8mm. Accessories 


A new 2-inch viewfinder objective for 
use with available two-inch telephoto 
lenses is announced by Bell & Howell 
for use in the Filmo “Aristocrat” Turret 
8 Movie Camera. The two-inch lenses 
with the new viewfinder objective permit 
8mm. film users to shoot distant scenes, 
recording images sixteen times as large 
as with the regular half-inch lens. 

For some time the wide-angle lens has 
been the accessory most demanded for 
8mm, Filmo Cameras. Responding to this 
demand Bell & Howell has introduced 
the Hyper Cinor Lens Attachment which 
serves two valuable purposes. It doubles 
the lens angle, and it includes provision 
for focusing. When normal use of the 
lens is desired the attachment is un 
screwed and removed. 

The new Bell & Howell Focusing 
\lignment Gauge for use with the Filmo 
Turret 8 meets the requirements of close 
up photography, as it permits the opera 
tor to focus exactly, as well as to obtain 
the exact boundaries of the close-up 
picture. Since the Critical Focuser (an in- 
tegral part of the Filmo Turret 8) and 
the lens in photographing position are 
exactly parallel, it is only necessary to 
slide the Focusing Gauge block to the 
right and revolve the selected lens back 
into place in order to photograph the pic- 
ture precisely as focused and framed in 
the Critical Focuser. 

For further information on these items, 
write Bell & Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago. 
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Film Estimates 
(Continued from page 248 ) 


Good Girls Go to Paris (Joan Blondell, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Columbia) Broad, sophisticated farce, 
with incredible doings of unconventional, ex- 
aggeratedly naive waitress, crazily involved in 
straightening out the cheap affairs of wealthy, 
senseless family. Dubious ethics, some suggest- 
ive situations, absurd romantic element. 8-1-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Very doubtful (C) No 


Golden Boy (Wm. Holden, Stanwyck, Menjou) 
(Columbia) Strong, finely acted drama of emo- 
tional conflict in violinist-hero whose temporary 
desertion of music for financial success in fight 


ring fails to bring happiness. Mature ronaantic 
element with heroine of sordid past is im- 
portant story element. 9-5-39 


(A) Very good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips (Robert Donat, Greer Car- 
son) (MGM) Great achievement. Splendid por- 
trayal of joys and sorrows of gentle classics 
teacher, of boy life in venerable English school. 
of British cultural traditions, of humanitarian 
life, ideals and service. Fine international in- 
fluence wherever it can be appreciated. 6-27-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Gracie Allen Murder Case (Gracie, Warren Wil- 
liam) (Para) As blundering amateur detective 
in hilarious murder-mystery comedy written 
especially for her by Van Dine, Gracie further 
confuses police with her idiotic chatter and in- 
ane actions. Will delight Allen fans but prob- 
ably not detective-story addicts 7-4-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Amusing (C) Ne 


Hell’s Kitchen (Margaret Lindsay, Ronald Rea- 
gan)(Warner) More typical toughness by Dead 
End kids, now inmates of Boys’ Shelter where 
inhumane head causes death of one. Makes 
hero of crude illiterate who institutes new or- 
der. Preposterous stuff. with gang element 
adding violence and thrill. 9-45-36 
(A) Stupid (Y) and (C) Poor 


Hotel for Women (Linda Darnell, Ann Sothern, 
Elsa Maxwell) (Fox) Alluring glamorization of 
working girls’ lives in New York. Heroine is 
small-town girl who achieves incredibly swift sue- 
cess aS advertising model, recovering sweetheart 
who had jilted her. Eye-appealing, artificial stuff, 
lavishly set. Sparkling, amusing dialog. 8-29-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Hotel Imperial (Isa Miranda, Ray Milland) 
(Para) Pretentious war thriller. Border-town ho- 
tel alternately held by Russians and Austrians. 
Spy-hero posing as waiter, heroine seeking cause 
of wronged sister’s suicide in same hotel. Both 
succeed. Overloaded sets, boisterous action, 
jumpy direction make confused thriller. 7-25-39 
(A) Medioere (Y) No (C) No 


House of Fear, The (Wm. Gargan., Irene Hervey) 
(Univ) Well-tangled, fairly-well acted murder 
mystery. Empty theatre settings achieve eerie ef- 
fect, but plot interest is weakened by too much 
dependence on stale comedy gags and stock 
thrill devices—secret panel, mysterious voices, 
ghost faces and such. 8-8-39 
(A) and (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


I Married a Cop (Jean Parker, Phil Regan) 
(Republic) Flimsy, far-fetched farce of romance 
between producer-heroine and “‘singing-police- 
man” hero, complicated when she tricks him 
into making song recording for pig character in 
comic cartoon! Elementary doings to the ac- 
companiment of much raucous hullabaloo. 8-1-39 
(A) and (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Inside Information (Dick Foran, June Lang 
Harry Carey) (Univ) Rookie Cop’s scientific 
crime detection methods are opposed by veteran 
police captain, who believes in the strong-arm 
“knock-em-down” way. But hero’s methods solve 
crime and he sees the light. Elementary stuff, 


brutal and unpleasant in spots 8-1-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Indianapolis Speedway (Pat O’Brien, Ann Sher- 
idan) (Warner) Sensational auto-race_ thrill 
melodrama interspersed with news-reel shots of 
the annual 500-mile classic. Story tells of ri- 


valry of brothers for race-driving honors, 
with some cheap elements in romantic compli- 
eations. Noisy and unimportant 9-5-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtfu (C) No 


Invitation to Happiness (Irene Dunne, Fred 
McMurray) (Para) Elite, rich, charming heroine 
chases, wins, weds crude ignoramus prize- 
fighter, “‘love’’ being mere physiology. Th 
“fight game” and little son’s aversion to father 
bring divorce. But final prizefight, long and 
gory, solves all. Well done absurdity. 6-27-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) By nomeans (C) No 


Invitation to the Waltz (Lillian Harvey) ( Hoff- 
berg) Clumsily-told, poorly acted, sophisticated 
musical comedy in time of Napoleon. Absurdly 
unconvincing doings center round English 
dancer who risks her reputation in elaborate 
scheme to force the Duke of Wurtemburg to 
furnish soldiers for England. 8-15-39 
(A) Dull (Y) and (C) No 


I Stole a Million (Geo. Raft, Claire Trevor) (Univ) 
Dreary film of very dubious merit. Maladjusted 
hero’s inability to face existing conditions turns 
him to career of crime, till long-suffering wife’s 
plea that he give himself up is heeded at last. De- 
pressing, unconvincing stuff creating undeserved 
sympathy for criminal 8-22-39 
(A) Depends on tast« (Y) and (C) Unsuitabl 
It Could Happen to You (Stuart Erwin, Gloria 
Stuart) (Fox) Mixture of pleasing domestic com- 
edy and mystery melodrama, with considerable 


footage devoted to unpleasant drinking party. Tal- 
ented but meek hero is held for murder ; wife’s clev- 
erness saves him and secures good position for him. 
Well directed, acted and written. 8-15-39 


(A) Fairly good (Y) Better not (C) No 


Kid from Kokomo (Wayne Morris, P. O’Brien, 
J. Blondell, May Robson) (Warner) Thoroughly 
distasteful mess. Unsavory fight manager ex- 
ploits brawny, dim-witted yokel, abandoned as 
babe, by having drunken old harridan pose as his 
mother. She adds tough associate as “‘father.”’ The 
fraud revealed, he adopts them as parert;! 7-11-39 
(A) (Y) and C) Trash 


Kid from Texas, The (Dennis O’Keefe, Florence 
tice) (MGM) Rather novel and amusing comedy 
about conceited cowboy who leaves Texas for 
Long Island because of pole complex. Not the 
success he expected, he learns his lesson and 
when he returns, with team of costumed Indians, 
he wins game and girl in weak climax. 6-20-39 
(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Entertaining 
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King of Chinatown (Tamiroff, Anna May 
Wong) (Para) Tamiroff engaging as gamb- 
ling-king with scruple about racketeering. 
Scoundrel “‘pals’’ shoot him, usurp his throne, 
but Anna May Wong as his hospital doctor 
works his reformation before he dies. Not 
over-violent and rather well done. 6-13-39 


(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) No 


Lady of the Tropics (Hedy Lamarr, Robert Tay- 
lor)(MGM) “‘Madame Butterfly” a la Ben Hecht. 
Socialite playboy on world yachting tour drops 
family and fiancee for tricky half-caste siren in 
Indo-China. Torrid romance, Oriental intrigue 
till smooth villainy brings heroine’s suicide. 
Notable exotic role by Hedy. 8-15-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Lenin in 1918 (Russian-English u.tles) (Amkino) 
Elaborate, long-drawn out story of 
Lenin’s merciless rise to power. Roles by Gorky 
and Trotsky Mass scenes of mobs, armies 
and battles. Lenin, national idol, puts mantle 
of power on Stalin’s shoulders. Usual Soviet 
7-18-39 


glorifieation 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) No interest 


episodic 


Life and Loves of Beethoven (Harry Bauer) 
(French-English titles) Notable for reproduc- 
tion of much of Beethoven’s music. Story con- 
erns love for fickle Juliette and indifferenc« 
to the loving Theresé His gradual deafness 
shown by striking technique. Heavily played 


by Bauer 7-4-39 
A) Fair (Y) (C) Little interest 
Lucrezia Borgia (French, Eng. titles) (Gallic 


Films) Elaborate backgrounds, excellent acting, 
in vivid portrayal of life and times of the ruth- 


1 


less Borgias seeking pleasure and power. Slow 


at times and photography uneven, but mostly 
impre ive, convincing picture of a grim bit 
of real history 8-22-39 


(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 


Maisie (Ann Sotherr Robt. Young) (MGM) 


Glorifies breezy, illiterate, honest, engaging 
little chorus-girl heroine, speaking chiefly wise- 
crack who pursues and “gets her man.” 


Sprawling artificial plot provides extraneous 
‘omplications such as a faithless wife, a sui- 
cide, and murder trial for hero. 7-4-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 
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Man About Town (Jack Benny, D. Lamour) 
(Para) Benny’s best to date. Fast, frothy, well- 
knit musical comedy skillfully blending hand- 
somely set song-and-dance numbers with amus- 
ing story of American actor’s farcical en- 
tanglement with English aristocracy. Rochester 
contributes considerably to the fun. 7-4-39 
(A) Very gd.of kd. (Y) Entertng. (C) Prob. amus. 


Man of Conquest (Richard Dix, Edward Ellis, 
Gail Hamilton) (Repub.) Fairly accurate life 
story of erratic, freedom-loving, big souled, 
heavy drinking, roughneck patriot-soldier-states- 
man, Sam Houston, ably theatricalized. Vivid 
picture of frontier Texas. Notably well done, 
especially Ellis’ Andrew Jackson. 6-13-39 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Too mature 
Man in the Iron Mask, The ( Louis Hayward, Joan 
Bennett) (U. A.) Lively, skilfully done version of 
Dumas’ fabulous, sword-rattling, romantic melo- 
drama of court intrigue and dark doings in 
time of Louis XIV. Hayward splendid in diffi- 
cult dual role. Supporting cast, photography, 
settings, costumes, all excellent. 8-8-39 
(A) and (Y) Very fine (C) Mature and Exciting 


Missing Daughters (Richard Arlen, Rochelle 
Hudson) (Columbia) Lurid melodrama with 
thrills and violence for the uncritical. Gang 
set-up lures girls into service in tough dance- 
halls. Murder is reward for those who threaten 
to “tell.”” Radio-announcer hero untimately gets 
evidence to convict and destroy mob. 7-4-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) (C) No 
Mr. Wong in Chinatown (Karloff) (Monogram) 
Mildly suspenseful, non-gruesome murder mys- 
tery. Chinese war general sends sister to Amer- 
ica to buy planes. Rival crook forces attempting 
to stea] plane funds lead to her murder and 
two others. Karloff as Mr. Wong smoothly de- 
tects killer. 8-22-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) If it interests 
Mutiny on the Blackhawk (Arlen, Devine, Con- 
stance Moore) (Univ) Pseudo-historical stuff, any- 
thing for thrills. Unspeakable brutalities on be- 
calmed slave ship ; wild fight between Mexico and 
frontier squatter colony ; rescue by General Fre- 
mont; and hero, rampant throughout, revealed 
as U. S. Army captain! 9-12-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 
Naughty but Nice ( Dick Powell, Gale Page) (War- 
ner) Lively comedy about prim young professor of 
classical music getting mixed up with popular song 
publishers, who turn his symphony into swing 
tune, trick him into contract, involve him in pla- 
giarism suit. Amusing at times, overdone and 
tiresome at others. Silly title. 8-15-39 
(A) Light (Y) Fairly amusing (C) Unsuitable 
News is Made at Night (Preston Foster, Lynn 
Bari) (Fox) Routine but quite mild newspaper- 
gangster murder melodrama. Aggressive manag- 
ing editor, abetted by persistent reporter-heroine, 
resorts to desperate measures to get reprieve 
for condemned man until he can uncover real 
murderer. Acting better than story. 8-8-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No value (C) No 
On Borrowed Time (Lionel Barrymore, Bobs Wat- 
son, Beulah Bondy) (MGM) Gently humorous fan- 
tasy depicting Death as a genial, kindly friend, 
finely produced, acted, for intelligent enjoyment. 
Much charm, humor and human appeal in emo- 
tional story blending the real and the unreal. 
Some overemphasis in dialog is flaw. 8-8-39 
(A) Fine of kd. ( Y) Mature, good (C) Toomature 
Only Angels Have Wings (Cary Grant, Jean 
Arthur, R. Barthelmess) (Columbia) Expertly 
directed, photographed, acted, blending spectacu- 
lar aviation thrills with absorbing story about 
intrepid commercial fliers. Strong, human, con- 
vincing stuff. Good character values. Roman- 
tic element slight but pleasing. 6-20-39 
(A) Very fine of kd. (Y) Gd. butstrong (C) Mature 
Oppenheim Family, The (Russian-English titles ) 
(Amkino) Grim, powerful portrayal of talented 
Jewish family outrageously maltreated by 
Nazis. Insults, brutalities, exile, killings, sui- 
cides. Notable character work. Strongly anti- 
Nazi. Slow tempo and too much talk lessen 
dramatic values somewhat. 6-27-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Mature (C) No 
Orage (Chas. Boyer, Michele Morgan) (French- 
English titles) Finely acted, sophisticated theme 
of illicit romance showing tragic consequences 
when happily married hero becomes infatuated 
with another woman. Trite theme, thoroughly 
continental in flavor, fairly well done except 
for faulty continuity. 7-11-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) No 
Our Leading Citizen ( Bob Burns, Susan Hayward) 
(Para) Serious controversial drama with timely 
theme—Capital vs. Labor, resulting in strike and 
bloodshed. Earnest preachment carrying patriot- 
ic message. Bob in straight role of fine lawyer 
whose ideals clash with young hero’s until latter 
sees light. Much talk ; vigorous action. 8-22-39 
(A) Unusual (Y) Prob. good (C) Beyond them 
Panama Lady (Lucille Ball, Allan Lane) (RKO) 
Sordid, incredible tale of show-girl heroine, 
stranded in Panama, taken to South American 
jungle as housekeeper to atone for share in 
eafe robbery. More unpleasant and lurid hap- 
penings before she finds happy future with 
hero who follows her to New York. 7-11-39 
(A) Poor (Y) and (C) Certainly not 
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Panama Patrol (Leon Ames, Charlotte Wynters) 
(Grand Nat’]) Agreeably thrilling spy melodrama, 
in which instructive exposition of code cipher- 
ing by Washington Bureau offers considerable 
interest, and hero’s tracking down of Oriental 
spy ring, in possession of Panama Canal secrets, 
entails many suspenseful situations. 7-11-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Rather good (C) Hardly 


Parents on Trial (Jean Parker, Johnny Downs) 
(Columbia) Attempt at earnest message on 
theme of too-strict parents. Wholesome qual- 
ities of supposed teen-age youngsters help much, 
but ridiculous attitude of girl’s father and other 
unconvincing, melodramatic elements greatly 
weaken values. 8-15-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Quick Millions (Jed Prouty, Spring Byington) 
(Fox) Lively, elementary farcical doings of 
Jones Family in Arizona, whence they trek to 
claim supposed gold mine willed by relative. 
Find no gold, but crooks using mine for hide- 
out get family crazily entangled with law, till 
real bandits are caught. 8-22-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Amusing 


Romance of the Redwoods (Jean Parker, 
Charles Bickford (Colum) Obvious thrill stuff 
of little merit or interest save for forest set- 
tings and scenes of logging activities. Largely 
artificial, falsely motivated melodramatic situ- 
ations built around theme of innocent man 
tried for murder. 6-27-39 
(A) (Y) Mediocre (C) No 


Rookie Cop (Tim Holt, Virginia Weidler) (RKO) 
Simple little thriller with boyish cop for hero, 
engaging police dog as chief actor, and Virgin- 
ia doing an irrepressible, self-appointed, 9-year- 


old detective. Dog’s impossible feats made 
convincing. Lively fun for youngsters, with 
reasonable thrills. 7-25-39 


(A) Elementary (Y) Fair (C) Probably good 


Second Fiddle (Sonja Henie, Tyrone Power) 
(Fox) Sonja’s skating and Edna May Oliver’s hu- 
mor are brightest spots in light, agreeable little 
picture inspired by Hollywood’s search for a 
Scarlett O’Hara. Minnesota schoolteacher gets 
coveted movie role, is big success, but studio pub- 
licity stunt ruins everything for her. 7-18-39 
(A) Pleasing (Y) Good (C) If it interests 


Should a Girl Marry (Anne Nagel, Warren Hull) 
(Mono) Highly artificial concoction about hero- 
ine whose prison-birth threatens her marriage 
to doctor-hero. Contemptible rivalry among 
hospital doctors, blackmailings, shootings, end- 
less emergency operations, etc. Crude stuff that 
fails to ring true anywhere. 7-25-39 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) No 
Should Husbands Work? (Gleasons, Harry Dav- 
enport) (Republic) Another in Higgins Family 
series of comedies, more convincing and realistic 
than others. Family’s blunderings keep husband 
jobless until end of film when he succeeds wife as 
manager of cosmetics business. More nonsensical] 
antics by Davenport as grandpa. 8-15-39 
(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Probably amusing 


Spellbinder, The (Lee Tracy, Barbara Read) 
(RKO) Sordid melodrama well acted by Tracy 
as successful criminal lawyer, using shady 
tricks to acquit guilty clients. When daughter 
marries one of them, believing in his innocence, 
father kills him and defends self at trial. 
Plausible ending. 9-12-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Stanley and Livingstone (Spencer Tracy, Hard- 
wicke) (Fox) Elaborate, impressive composite of 
history, high adventure, African scenery and ex- 
traneous romance. More chronicle than drama. 
Two heroes divide interest, alternate success and 
failure defeat suspense. Great historical moments 
finely done, rest of uneven value. 8-15-39 
(A) and (Y) Mostly good (C) If it interests 


S. O. S. Tidal Wave (George Barbier) (Republic) 
Wildly sensational stuff, drably acted, about a 
hesitating hero who recovers in time to achieve 
happy ending. Villainous politicians nearly 
swing election by televising horror film of tidal 
wave destroying N. Y., thus driving voters from 
polls in panic. Fantastic absurdity. 6-20-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


Star Maker, The (Bing Crosby, Louise Campbell) 
(Para) Another entertaining musical echo of the 
past. Episodic story, inspired by career of Gus 
Edwards, reviews his songs and child vaude- 
ville acts which brought him fame. Many 
youngsters in cast and new 14 year old singing 
“find,”” Linda Ware, add interest. 8-29-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) Entertaining 
Stolen Life (Elisabeth Bergner, M. Redgrave) 
(Para) Artistically produced English film. Berg- 
ner superb in difficult dual role of twin sisters 
with opposite personalities, one of whom assumes 
identity of other upon her death. Extraordinary, 
hardly credible central situation, but absorbing, 
moving drama. Ably directed. 7-18-39 
(A) Very good (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Stronger Than Desire (Walter Pidgeon, Virgin- 
ia Bruce; (MGM) Another busy-husband neglect- 
ed-wife triangle, quite well done, but ‘‘other 
man” is so contemptible that wife’s interest in 
him is incredible. She supposedly shoots the 
blackmailer, but lawyer brings out truth at 
trial and acquits all concerned. 7-18-39 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No value (C) No 


Stunt Pilot (John Trent, Marjorie Reynolds) 
(Mono) Ruthless director, seeking real death and 
disaster for his airplane thriller, gets vengeance 
also on old enemy, hero’s opponent in air fight, 
by sneaking real bullets into hero’s guns. 
Chance photographs by boy at play clear hero 
and spot villain. Hectic crudity. 7-25-39 
(A) Poor (Y) No (C) No 
Sudden Money (Ruggles, Rambeau) (Paramount) 
Winning sweepstakes ticket makes fools of drug 
clerk and wife, each squandering money pursu- 
ing old college ambitions until loss of it brings 
them to their senses. Diverting at times. In- 
credible farcical antics, one sequence imitative 
of “You Can’t Take It With You.” 6-20-39 
(A) Ordinary (Y) Passable (C) Unsuitable 
Sun Never Sets, The (Fairbanks, Jr., Rathbone, 
and fine cast) (Para) Notable portrayal of fine 
old English family traditionally devoted to the 
Empire’s Colonial Service. Highly melodramatic 
villainy adds thrill but character values domi- 
nate. Intelligent entertainment but perhaps too 
“British” for general appreciation. 6-27-39 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Quite mature 


Susannah of the Mounties (Shirley Temple, Ran- 
dolph Scott) (Fox) Simple adventure tale with 
slight plot concerning hostile Indians, building of 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and little orphan’s 
devotion to ‘“‘Mountie’’-hero. Elementary stuff of 
little interest aside from Shirley’s winning per- 
sonality. Warfare scenes restrained. 7-4-39 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Enjoyable 
Sweepstakes Winner (Marie Wilson, Allan 
Jenkins) (First Nat’l) Two cheap, crude race- 
track loafers spend most of film trying to 
wangle very silly heroine’s $1000, so as to 
bet it and make $5000 to buy racehorses, etc. 
Fathead hero present merely to be heroine’s 
husband at the end. 6-27-39 
(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 
Tarzan Finds a Son (Weismuller, O’Sullivan) 
(MGM) Less distorted and absurd than its fore- 
runners. Retains exciting thrills—narrow escapes 
from jungle perils, savage brutalities, etc., but 
settings, wild animal shots and beautiful under- 
water swimming add elements of genuine inter- 
est. Small boy character appealing. 7-4-39 
(A Perhaps (Y) Good (C) Exciting 
Tell No Tales (Melvyn Douglas, Louis Platt) 
(MGM) Above average intricate detective thril- 
ler. Douglas does smooth, deft role as news- 
paper-man who outwits rival paper, stumbles 
on kidnap evidence, involves heroine in hectic 
adventures till all is solved and saved. One 
drinking episode thoroughly overdone. 6-13-39 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) No 


490,000,000, The (Joris Ivens documentary) (His- 
tory Today, Inc.) Impressive picturizing of Chi- 
nese life and thought amid present actual war 
conditions, grim and grewsome. Strongly pro- 
China but rings true. Good photography, maps, 
and properly intermittent narrative by Fredric 
March. An important “documentary’’. 6-13-39. 
(A) (Y) Very good of kind (C) Very strong 
They All Come Out (Rita Johnson, Tom Neal) 
(MGM) Authentic, informative prison film made 
in cooperation with U. S. Dept. of Justice. Excit- 
ing gang robberies at start, but mostly shows 
kindly efforts of prison staff to rehabilitate crim- 
inals. Human little story of regeneration of boy 
and girl involved with bank-robbing gang. 8-29-39 
(A) and (Y) Good of kind (C) Too mature 


They Asked For It (Michael Whalen, Joy Hod- 
ges) (Univ) Doctor, lawyer, journalist and his 
fiancee, leave city to carve out small town ca- 
reers. Hard struggle until a supposed suicide, 
needing solution as murder, gives them plenty of 
action. Dramatic construction faulty, some ab- 
surdities, but nothing objectionable. 7-18-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Fair (C) Perhaps 


Torchy Runs for Mayor (Farrell, MacLane) 
(Warner) Swift-moving, exciting story of 
newspaper reporter’s courageous exposure of 
crooked boss, who resorts to killing and kid- 
napping to thwart her. Slow-witted detective- 
fiance rescues her and she wins election. More 
painful comedy by Tom Kennedy. 7-11-39 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair of kind (C) No 


Trapped in the Sky (Jack Holt) (Columbia) Very 
ordinary, mildly puzzling, moderately violent spy 
thriller of loose, unconvincing action, as army- 
captain hero patly tracks down foreign spy ring 
responsible for sabotage of U. S. airplanes. 
Absurd bit of hero doing two-story plunge 
through window-pane without a scratch! 8-8-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Under-Pup, The (Gloria Jean, Virginia Weidler) 
(Univ) Introducing talented 11-year-old singer. 
Does fine work as engaging child of poor but 
happy family who gets outing at rich girls’ camp, 
triumphs over their snobbish treatment and rights 
many wrongs. Much appcaling and humorous 
action, good cast, fine human values. 9-5-39 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Good (C) Very good 


Undercover Doctor (J. Carroll Naish, Lloyd No- 
lan) (Para) Plausible, convincing, well-acted film. 
FBI methods of tracking down criminals interest- 
ingly shown. Mainspring of plot is the vain effort 
of a prominent doctor, grown wealthy from un- 
dercover services to crookdom, to shake off 
his criminal association. 8-29-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful values (C) No 


The Educational Screen 


Unexpected Father (Baby Sandy, Mischa Auer, 
Shirley Ross)(Univ) Utterly engaging orphaned 
baby falls into devoted hands of small-time 
actors. Amusing adventures till right man ang 
girl marry to become foster-parents. Wholesome 
characters in none-too-original story. Nerve. 
wracking climax with baby on dizzy ledge. 8-8.39 
(A) Fair (Y) and (C) Good 


Ware Case, The (Clive Brook, Barry Barnes) 
(G-B) Unusual, very English, murder-mystery 
character drama, smoothly done, about gay, phil- 
andering, spendthrift aristocrat, his long-suffer- 
ing wife, and lawyer-friend who loyally de- 
fends husband of woman he loves. Well con- 
cealed mystery, with startling ending. 9-12-39 
(A) Good (Y) Mature (C) No 


When Tomorrow Comes (Dunne, Boyer) (Univ) 
Dignified treatment of unconventional but decent 
romance between pianist hero, married, and 
waitress heroine. Action not wholly convincing. 
Barbara O’Neill fine as mentally - deranged wife, 
with whom hero finally remains. Hurricane and 
flood scenes are striking backgrounds. 9-12-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Unmarried (Helen Twelvetrees, Buck Jones) 
(RKO) Crude ex-pugilistand brittle cabaret host- 
ess are regenerated through love of an orphaned 
lad for whom they establish a home. Human val- 
ues greatly nullified by unsavory atmosphere at 
film’s start, and questionable morals in pair’s un- 
married status till boy is grown. 8-29-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Unsuitable 


Winner Take All (Tony Martin, Armetta, Gloria 
Stuart) (Fox) Horse-race, prize-fight concoc- 
tion wherein genial Henry Armetta turns 
track and ring gambler, and Tony is champion 
prizefighter (!), not singer. Again, the movie 
method of money-raising for good cause—bet- 
ting other people’s money to win more. 6-27-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Better not (C) No 


Winter Carnival (Ann Sheridan, Richard Carl- 
son)(U.A.) Scrambled, long drawn-out plot cen- 
tering around Dartmouth Winter Carnival and 
college romances. Young professor and glamorous 
divorcee, pursued by reporters, renew romance 
and tire audience with wavering on marriage 
question. Carnival sequences best feature. 8-22-39 
(A) Only fair (Y) Prob. entertaining (C) Perhaps 


Within the Law (Ruth Hussey, Paul Kelly) 
(MGM) Twice-filmed story of salesgirl, wrongly 
convicted of grand larceny, who studies in prison 
various shady but non-criminal practices for fu- 
ture revenge on store magnate responsible for 
conviction. Love for magnate’s understanding son 
ends avenging career. Hussey promising. 7-18-39 
(A) Fair of kind. (Y) Better not (C) No 


Wizard of Oz (Judy Garland, Haley, F. Morgan, 
Lahr) (MGM) Famous old stage play glorified in 
gorgeous Technicolor amplified in typical Holly- 
wood style. Fantastic dream experiences of little 
heroine picturesque and highly thrilling for all 
but over-sensitive children. Mixture of gaudy and 
sensational with striking and artistic. 8-29-39 
(A) (Y and (C) Very good of kind 


Wolf Call (John Carroll, Movita) (Monogram) 
Another Zane Grey yarn. New York magnate’s 
playboy son is sent to radium plant in Arctic to 
make good. Detects plotting employes, defeats 
their attempt to steal plant, and finds the In- 
dian heroine more desirable than the fiancee 
back home. Mediocre acting. 6-20-39 
(A) Feeble (Y) No value (C) No 


Woman Is the Judge (Otto Kruger, Frieda Ines- 
cort) (Columbia) Fine woman judge at murder 
trial learns culprit is her long-lost daughter, 
grown up in crime, who killed to prevent 
blackmail of mother. She resigns, takes over 
defense, wins, and marries long-devoted D. A. 
Passable little thriller. 8-15-39 
(A) Fair (Y) Fair (C) Hardly 


Women, The (Norma Shearer, Joan Crawford, 
Rosalind Russell) (MGM) Sophisticated stage play 
screened for wholesale broadcast in Hollywood 
glamour style. Devoted wife driven by dizzy, gos- 
siping friends joins Reno divorce whirl. Much ex- 
cellent acting offset by smart-aleck clowning and 
cheap wisecrack from all-woman cast. 9-5-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) No 


You Can’t Get Away with Murder) (Bogart, 
Billy Halop) (Warner) Grim, realistic crime 
drama by Warden Lawes, mainly set in Sing 
Sing. Association with gangster gets boy in- 
volved in robbery and murder. His fear of pal 
and consequences almost sends innocent man to 
chair. Well-acted, suspenseful, absorbing. 7-11-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Young Mr. Lincoln (Henry Fonda, Alice Brady) 
(Fox) Rambling, episodic fairly historical spot- 
lighting of Lincoln in his early thirties in 
New Salem and Springfield. Appealing, life- 
like, convincing portrayal of slow, shrewd, 
lanky, lovable rustic on his way to greatness. 
Some scenes rather overdrawn. 6-13-39 
(A) Good (Y) Very goed (C) Good 
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